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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jone 27. 






Tue House met at twelve o'clock, proceeded with petitions for a short 
while, and then adjourned at a quarter before two. It resumed again 
at five, but from the slenderness of attendance was counted out about 
seven, there being less than forty members present at that hour; and 
the whole of the business of the evening was accordingly postponed. 
This is really a disgraceful state of things. Almost every night some 
excuse is made for putting off some important question because of the 
great quantity of business before the House ; and yet there is scarcely 
a week passes without the House being counted out, either from the 
absence of the ministerial party, or the slenderness of attendance; so 
that an entire night is lust, and instead of the amount of business 
being lessened, arvears are augmented and accumulated to an extent 
that leaves little or no hope of their being cleared off, except by some 
general sweep just before the close of the Session. 


During the short period that the House sat, the principal topic of 
discussion was on a motion of Mr. Finch, for the suppression of 
Political Unions. This gentleman is the representative of Stamford, 
in the interest of the Marquis of Exeter—and is therefore regarded b 
many as his Lordship’s nominee, sitting under his auspices as muc 
as any nominee did under the old and rotten system of boroughmon- 
gering. He is a Conservative of the ultra school; and his hostility to 
Political Unions of every kind, except his own, may accordingly be 
accounted for. After denouncing the motives, aim, and object, of all 
these associations, and dwelling with peculiar force on the great Poli- 
tical Union of Birmingham, which he thought intended nothin 
short of a revolution, to a brought about by military organization 
armed force, if gentler means did not succeed, and which contemplated 
making Mr. Thomas Attwood Prime-Minister, with a Cabinet of a 
similar composition, Mr. Finch continued thus :-- 


‘It might be said that the subject was too insignificant to legislate upon, 
and that the unions were expiring. He admitted that they were less pow- 
erful now than they were two years ago; but still they were even now not 
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so insignificant as to induce the legislature, by its silence, indirectly to 
sanction their existence. The House having already inadvertently given 
a prescriptive legality to the unions, in having received petitions emanating 
from them after the proclamation had declared them to be subversive 
of the Crown, unconstitutional and illegal, the House now ought to declare 
them to be so by the adoption of the resolution, which in all respects was 
harmless. There never was a time when it was more important that the 
country should at least present the appearance of apparent tranquillity, for 
when foreign enemies were menacing the American possessions of this 
country, internal convulsion must lead to ruin. There was at this moment 
a controversy abroad between two adverse principles—despotism and su- 
perstition on one hand, and anarchy and infidelity on the other, and no 
man could say how soon a similar controversy might arise in this country 
in consequence of the continuance of the political unions. The existence 
of these political unions, which were established under the pretence of 
reform, was inconsistent with the well-being of the 100,000,000 who peopled 
the British empire. Entertaining this opinion, he should therefore submit 
to the House a resolution to the effect that it is the opinion of the House 
that certain voluntary associations, denominated political unions, at present 
existing, were subversive of the authority of the Crown, inconsistent with 
good government, and in their nature illegal, and that His Majesty’s 
Ministers are fully justified in suppressing them, and all other political 
unions, whatever be their denomination, which in their nature or principles 
may be subversive of the just authority of government.’ 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Plumptre, who said a few words 
enly in its support; and it was replied to by Lord Althorp, whose 
speech, wearing an official character, and treating the question with 
perfect fairness, we give entire :— 


‘ Lord ALTHorp observed that the hon. member (Mr. Finch) had insisted 
on the illegality of political unions. He confessed from all the information 
he had been able to collect respecting those associations that he was not 
able to arrive at that conclusion. The hon. member had in the course of 
his speech alluded to the proclamation issued two years ago; but had he 
considered the circumstances under which that proclamation was issued ? 
It was promulgated against political unions and associations which assumed 
the right not only to organize their members, but to organize them in a 
military manner, with the avowed purpose of taking arms in their hands. 
Such was not the case at the present time, for on being warned by that 
proclamation of the effect of their proceedings, those associations abandoned 
the course they were pursuing, and had not since renewed it. If the hon. 
member wished him (Lord Althorp) to state his opinion as to whether a 
very great prevalence of political unions, and their spreading all over the 
country, was not detrimental to the constitution of the country, he would 
certainly admit that such would not only be nota desirable but a very dan- 
gerous state of things. The hon. member had also said, in one part of his 
speech, that, taking the word in its proper sense, there was a strong con- 
servative feeling throughout the country—that is, that a great majority of 
the people supported the institutions of the country only to improve them, 
and thus to render them still more worthy of being preserved. It was 
true, that in a large society such as this country presented, there always 
would be, as there always had been, different views taken by different men 
of the same subject ; but before any measures were adopted to the effect 
proposed, it ought to be satisfactorily shown that danger existed to the 
extent described to warrant such an aggression. This, however, he be- 
lieved could not be done. The hon, member had described his resolution 
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as being quite innocent ; but he had described the unions as being illegal, 
a fact which he (Lord Althorp) could not admit, because he considered 
them, in their sh form, perfectly legal. Knowing, therefore, the feel- 
ing of the people of this country, he did not think their existence dangerous 
at the present time. They had arisen, not at the late period of excitement, 
but previous to that period, under which they had certainly increased in 
power and influence. But their power was now diminished, the country 
not being in an actual state of excitement: In making these observations, 
he (Lord Althorp) could not, he trusted, be suspected of entertaining feel- 
ings of any great partiality towards political unions; for no bodies of men, 
he believed, had displayed greater hostility to His Majesty’s government 
¢han they had done. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member had also asserted 
that the members of these unions came forward at elections for members of 
Parliament, ewe their influence prevented the return of gentlemen who 
ought to be elected ; but had they not, he would ask, ex that influence 
also in favour of gentlemen who sat on the other side of the House? (Hear, 
heat.) He believed that though the direct opponents of the political unions 
in opinion, they had not on some occasions scrupled to avail themselves of 
their assistance. (A laugh.) The hon. member had mentioned a a 
of a new administration which he stated had been drawn up by the poli- 
tical unions, but it was no peculiar objection to political unions that they 
disapproved of administrations of which they da not form a part. He 
believed every political association which ever existed wished to have an 
administration framed according to his own views and opinions. In 
conclusion, the noble lord said, that as he did not think the motion ought 
to be treated very seriously, he felt it to be his duty to give it his direct 
negative.’ 

The debate was sustained for a short period only after this, by Mr, 
Cobbett, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Walter, and Mr. Attwood, each in de- 
fence of the Politieal Unions: and Mr. Finch, perceiving the fewness 
of his supporters, wished to withdraw his motion; but Mr. Charles 
Buller, in order to force on a division, and to shew the weakness of 
the anti-union party, called out, when the question was put, “ The 
Ayes have it”—and was jocosely named by the Speaker as a teller for 
the Ayes; so that his vote was by that means added to the list of the 
miserable minority he had thus compelled to go forth. The numbers 
at the division were—For the suppression of the Political Unions, 10; 
against it, 70. 

Mr. Ha.coms next rose to bring on his motion for the revision of 
the Poor-Laws in England. The subject is one undoubtedly of the 
deepest interest, and ought to have commanded the attention of any 
legislative assembly. But Mr. Halcomb being what is called a “ very 
prosy speaker,” and the hour of dinner being arrived, the seventy 
members who were present at the division on Mr, Finch’s motion, 
were soon reduced to about thirty ; when Mr. Fergus O'Connor, who 
seems to have made a vow to count the House whenever he thinks it 
below the established mamber of forty members, moved that the House 
should be counted—when there being less than that number present, 
the speech of Mr. Haleomb was necessarily cut short, and the House 
adjourned until the following day. 

The hours of meeting must be changed, the morning sittings given: 
up, and the House revert to its former plan of meeting - four, and 
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continuing on till twelve, if it will not adopt the more rational hours 
of from ten to six; for every one seems dissatisfied with the present 
double attendance, and the broken and interrupted manner in which 
the public business is conducted. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—June 28. 


In the morning sitting two petitions were presented, of sufficient 
interest to elicit a short discussion on each. The first was from the 
Newsmen of London, complaining of the undue privileges enjoy 
over them by the Post-office clerks: the other was from the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, praying for the admission of East India sugar on 
the same scale of duties as that charged on West India sugar—as 
well as one from Manchester, from the proprietors of the Joint Stock 
Bank, in favour of a system of free banking. There was also a sharp 
discussion on a private Bill, relating to the Dublin Steam Navigation 
Company, in which many members took part. But as there was no 
motion doseidiins on either, and no result followed the discussions, 
we think it unnecessary to record them, though we took part in that 
on the case of the Newsmen, and of East India Sugar. 


In the evening sitting, the principal business was the question of 
the Bank Charter, which was considered in Committee. 


Colonel Torrens, in pursuance of a notice given to that effect, 


proposed that the whole question should be deferred for another Ses- 
sion—on the ground that the evidence on which the Ministry were 
now about to legislate, was avowedly imperfect and ex-parte, on the 
admission of Lord Althorp himself. After dwelling at length on the 
defects of the Government plan in many = and foundin 


thereon his claims for delay, to admit o 
thus :-— 


‘Let not those who deemed that an expansion of the currency would 
give a stimulus to industry, fall into the delusion that the plan of the go- 
vernment for making Bank of England paper a legal tender, would have 
the effect of increasing the circulation. I would produce a contrary effect, 
and narrow the circulation, for the increase of Bank of England paper 
would be accompanied by a corresponding decrease of country bank paper, 
and the general aggregate result would be, not an expansion, but a con- 
traction of the currency. The evil would not rest here. As the country 
bank paper was driven out of circulation, country banking would become 
less profitable ; and in the smaller country towns and agricultural districts 
the business of private banking, ceasing to be profitable,would be abandoned 
altogether. The mischief occasioned by the loss of credit would exceed 
that produced by the contraction of the circulation. When a banker 
opened credit accounts with the farmers and dealers in his neighbourhood, 
the transfer of those credits, by means of bills and checks, might have the 
same effect as making payments in money or bank-notes ; and thus it was 
that cash credits in the books of bankers might form a part, and even the 
larger part, of the circulating medium of the country. The plan of the 
government would not only narrow the aggregate amount of bank paper in 
circulation, but in the smaller towns and rural districts would destroy alto- 


revision, he conclud 
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gether, and without a substitute, that accommodation and credit which 
supply the place of money or currency, and form, in reality, a most import- 
ant portion of the circulating medium of the country. He entertained the 
most serious appsenennons lest that part of the government scheme which 
went to extend the operations of the Bank of England, and to supersede 
the functions of the country banks, should inflict upon all the great interests 
of the country, and particularly upon agriculture, a paralysis more severe 
and more enduring than that which followed the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. He ventured to hope that he had now succeeded in establishing 
sufficient grounds for the motion with which he should conclude. He could 
not believe that the plan proposed for the renewal of the Bank charter was 
one which the House of Commons would be induced to sanction. He 
could not believe that it was one in which, upon reflection, ministers them- 
selves would wish to persevere. He had a strong conviction, derived from 
much teflection on the subject, that the adoption of the measures proposed 
by government for continuing and increasing the exclusive privileges of the 
Bank of England would inflict upon the country a periodical recurrence, in 
aggravated forms, of revulsions of trade, and of panics in the money- 
market, while, by the adoption of sound principles of banking and of cur- 
rency, all these evils might be avoided, and very important advantages 
secured. At all events, he implored the House not, on this most, vital 

uestion, to legislate in the dark. He was convinced that if the House 
should now consent to the recommitment to this responsible body, for ten 
years, a trust which had been most unwisely conferred on them, the country 
would be visited with a recurrence of former distress, panics, and fluctua- 
tions in the currency. He should therefore move, that the consideration of 
the question of the renewal of the Bank of England charter should be 
postponed until the next Session of Parliament.’ 


Mr. Poutetr Scrope seconded the motion of Colonel Torrens; 
and argued with great force against the Government plan. He de- 
nounced the system of the Bank of England as fraught with evils to 
the country ; and after describing their various operations at different 
periods, he said-— 


‘Throughout the whole of these proceedings, instead of paying a due 
regard to the public interest, the directors of the Bank seemed merely to 
consider their own, and they persevered in conducting their operations in 
silence and secrecy. The change was brought about for the purpose—the 
avowed pu of depreciating every marketable commodity in this coun- 
try twenty-five or thirty per cent. In 1818, when the nation was perfectly 
prepared for the resumption of cash payments, and when the country was 
thinking all its previous sacrifices weld be remedied, what did they do? 
Instead of resuming their payments, they obtained the continuance of the 
restriction act for two years longer ; and all that time it appeared that they 
had a considerable quantity of gold in their coffers, of which they made 
their profit. In 1818, again—a period when prices were high—when the 
exchanges were against us—when the gold was sent out of the country, 
and the circulation pry eres contracted—the Bank worked up their 
stock of bullion, so that in February, 1822, it appeared they had a stock in 
their coffers of 11,000,000/. and upwards ; end then, instead of issuing 
their bullion, they contracted the circulation by 6,500,000. Not only did they 
contract the gold, but the note circulation also. After,in this way, directly 
starving the currency of the country, and consequently giving encourage- 
ment to all the wild schemes which flourished in 1825, they relaxed not 
only the issues of their notes, but lent money on all hands, and continued 
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this improvident system even after the exchanges had turned against us; 
the consequence of this conduct was the occurrence of the crash in 1825, 
when the bubbles burst, the country banks along with them, and a scene of 
unexampled distress presented itself. 

‘And yet the government were about to bring forward a measure to 
renew the flagrant monopoly of the Bank. What! after all their decla- 
mations in favour of trade, were they now willing to establish this greatest 
monopoly of all? The “aoe 08 of Lord Liverpool would as soon have 
thought of restoring the heptarchy as of renewing the Bank charter. Such 
an idea was out of fashion even fifteen years ago. Mr. Robinson (now 
Earl of Ripon) expressed similar sentiments upon this head. The right 
hon. baronet opposite (Sir J. Graham) had also declared, in a pamphlet he 
had published on corn and currency, in the most emphatic terms against 
the fatal connexion between the government and the chartered Bank, and 
described it as facilitating the prodigality of Ministers. Mr. Ellice (the 
present Secretary at War) had expressed a similar opinion, insisting that 
the connexion was directly opposed to the commercial interests of the 
public, and hoping that the exclusive privil of the Bank would never 
again be conferred. He (Mr. Scrope) should like to be informed of the 
reason of the right hon. baronet’s conversion. He could also quote the 
opinion to the same effect of an individual who once occupied an important 
position in the House of Commons, but who had since been removed to the 
other house of Parliament (Lord Brougham.) That noble and learned 
personage had, in 1826, expressed his conviction that there would soon be 
an end put to that system, so painful and unjust—a system not only detri- 
mental to the money-market, but to the whole trade of the kingdom. Some 
change, the noble and learned lord continued, was absolutely necessary. 
It was indispensable for the interests of the whole empire to withdraw the 
absolute controul which twenty-four men exercised over the financial con- 
cerns of the nation; in fact, the same notion had been entertained by all 
the celebrated men who had adverted to the subject,—by Tierney, Horner, 
and Grenville, and had been echoed by all the ablest members of the pre- 
sent ministry. ‘To renew the charter would indeed be like reverting to the 
feudal system, or like a man who should returm his head into the lion’s 
mouth after having escaped from his grasp.’ 


Speeches against the plan of Government were also made by Mr. 
Gisborne, Mr. Thomas Attwood, Mr. Baring, and Sir Robert Peel ; 
though there was some difference in the views of each: but Lord 
Althorp was the only defender of the plan as it stood. Nevertheless, 
we have no doubt it will undergo much alteration before it is finally 
passed into a law; for here, as well as in other cases, the argument 
was all on the one side and the voting on the other: in consequence 
of which, though the arguments in favour of postponement were 
unanswered and unanswerable, the division gave—For postponement, 
53; against it, 316. 

After this, disorder began to reign; and the object of the Sub- 
servients being attained by the division being in their favour, they 
would, as usual, hear no one speak. That we may not give a sus- 
pected or a partial description, we copy the following report from the 
papers of the day :— 

‘ Lord ALrnorp next addressed the House, but from the noise of mem- 


bers returning to the House, and the influx of strangers into the gallery, 
not a single word reached the gallery. 
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*The Chairman then put the original question, when 

‘Mr. P. Scrorg rose amidst loud and general cries of “ Divide” and 
“ Adjourn,” which prevailed during the entire time the hon. member 
spoke. The hon. member was, however, understood to repeat his dbjections 
to the longer continuance of what he conceived a prejudicial monopoly, on 
the grounds which he had already stated that evening. The hon. member 
- was interrupted by renewed and general cries of “ Divide,” and the noise 
and uproar, in particular the imitation of the crowing of a cock, which 
prevailed, baffles description, and at length 
F ‘ An hon. Member was understood to.move the adjournment of the 

ebate. 

‘Mr. O’Dwyer rose amidst continued confusion. The hon: member 
said, that the proceedings of political unions had recently been much 
stiginatized, but he must protest that he never had witnessed at any 

litical union to which he belonged so d ful an uproar as that le 
Fad seen that night. It was monstrous for hon. members to come down 
to the House to disturb, by their ignorant uproar, the deliberations of the 
House. (The crowing of the cock repeated.) The question was one of vast 
importance, and at ont ought to be debated with decency, and he there- 
fore seconded the motion of adjournment. 

‘Lord AttHore thought that the debate should not be adjourned antil 
at least the first resolution was agreed to. No man felt more strongly thaa 
he did that the question was one which ought to be debated with attention; 
but he could not feel surprised that at the present advanced hour, ‘after a 
debate on a question which from its details must be dull, a certain degree 
of impatience should be manifested. He hoped, however, the first resolu- 
tion would be allowed to pass.’ 


We know not which deserves the severest condemnation—this 
uproar and confusion created by the Subservients, or the palliation of 
it by theirindulgent master. If the hours of sitting are too long, why 
does not Lord Althorp agree to a plan for shortening them? . If the 
subject of the debate is dull, why are not the speakers limited to time 
in giving their opinions on it? and why do not those who are tired 
leave the House to those whose interest in the subject is sufficient to 
command their quiet attention? A word from Lord Althorp would 
be sufficient to quell the clamour, but that word he will not give; or 
if he speaks at all, it is rather to palliate or excuse that which he 
ought to condemn in the severest terms of censure. 


In this frame of temper which pervaded the Hottse, and at this late 
hour (considerably past two o'clock in the morning), the new East 
India Bill was brought im, read a first time, and ordered to be printed 
—a measure that many even did not lear announced, and those who 
did, felt that it was useless to say a word against, when balf of the 
jaded few that remained in the House were ee HH stupified by long 
sitting: and the House adjourned at three o'clock in the morning ! 

Again we enter, for the fiftieth time, our protest against this bar- 
barism of Nocturnal Legislation. 


ee 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jcty 1. 


The morning sitting of the House was given up to-day; and no 
meeting of the members took place until four o’clock—the old hour of 
assembling. Some petitions were presented, and private business 
forwarded ; but the great topic of the evening was the renewal of the 
Bank Charter—or rather the passing the Resolutions on which the 
Bill for that purpose is to be founded. 


Asin almost every instance of a measure proposed by Lord Althorp 
since his holding the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, so in this, 
a most important alteration was made in the resolution, between the 
time of its baliy first propounded and its being submitted to the vote. 
The original resolution (the second of the series) was, that so long as 
the Bank of England should continue to pay all demands upon it in 
gold, either at the Bank in London or at its branches in the — 
its notes should be made a legal tender for all sums of five pounds 
and upwards; that is, that any country banker a have the power 
of paying his own notes, by giving Bank of England notes in exchange 
for them, instead of being ast f0 to discharge them in gold as hereto- 
fore. This proposition was highly acceptable to Mr. Attwood, and 
the party of what are called “the currency men,” of which he is the 
heal, because it gave greater facilities to a paper circulation, and ren- 
dered a smaller amount of gold necessary for the business of the 
country. But Lord Althorp eRe | altered it, so as not to 
include five pound notes, as it did at first, but to apply to sums above 
five pounds only—a difference so material as to deprive the resolution 
of its principal value in the eyes of the party who before most highl 
ge of it, and to give rise therefore to a very long debate. We 
su 


join the most important portions of the speeches made on both 
sides on this occasion. 


‘Sir R. Peev said that if he rightly understood the purport of the noble 
lord’s alteration, it meant that for every 5/. note presented at the country 
banks, the person holding it might demand payment in gold. Of course, 
then, if any one presented 100 5/. notes, he might receive gold for them 
all? (Hear, hear.) 

‘Lord Attuorp replied in the negative. 

‘Sir R. Pezr.—What, not if he present them separately ? 


‘ Lord ALrHorp.—No, not at the same time, as that would have a serious 
effect upon the bank. He would add, that if it should spree that the 
alteration he now proposed would have the effect the right hon. baronet 
anticipated, it would defeat his original intention, and under those circum- 


stances he would not persevere in it. (A laugh.) The alteration, however, 
was not, in his opinion, calculated to do so. 


‘Sir R. Peet said he should be very sorry to have shaken the noble 
lord’s confidence in his own proposition, which, however, he was di 
to believe he had not well considered ; but he must say that nothing could 
be more absurd than that one man presenting a 5/. note should be able to 


get five sovereigns, while another who presented two 5/. notes should not 
be able to get ten sovereigns in exchange. 
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* Mr. Warsurton observed that the object of the proposition might be 
superseded, unless country bankers were obliged to issue only 5/. notes, or 
notes multiples of 5/. It was evident they might evade the obligation to 
pay in gold by issuing notes of 5/. and a fraction. 


‘Mr. E. Denison wished clearly to understand the extent of the altera- 
tion proposed by the noble lord. As far as he understood it, he perfectly 
agreed in the view taken by the —_ hon. baronet, and that it would get 


= of the advantages which were held out on the proposal of the original 
plan. . 


‘Sir R. Peet said he did not anticipate such a consequence, nor did he 
apprehend there would be a great demand on the country banks for gold, 
because the country bankers would no doubt fall upon the expedient of 
issuing five-guinea notes. 


‘ Mr. Rosrnson said that as he understood the noble lord, he wished to 
Ler ore the two last resolutions in order to avoid any discussion on them 
until those more immediately affecting the renewal of the Bank charter 
was disposed of ; but he was afraid that as there was a greater diversity of 
opinion on those two resolutions than on all the rest together, it would be 
necessary to withdraw them entirely in order to proceed with the others 
more easily. At present the pressing of those two resolutions might mate- 
rially embarrass the pag of the renewal of the charter, and in that case 
it might be found difficult to settle that important question this Sesssion. 
He saw no necessity for discussing the question of the joint-stock com- 


— while they were debating the question of the renewal of the Bank 
charter. 


‘Mr. Forster suggested that the Bank should be prohibited from 
issuing any notes between the amounts of 5/. and 10/., as was the case at 
present with the country bankers. 


‘Mr. P. Toomson thought that all the discussion which had taken place 
had arisen from a misconception of the object in view in making Bank- 
notes a legal tender. It was not so much to meet the demands upon the 
country bankers for their notes as for their deposits. If gentlemen would 
refer to the evidence taken before the Committee of the House, they would 
find that in 1825 there was a danger of running the Bank dry for gold, so 
continual was the demand for it. The amount of notes issued by the 
country bankers bore but a very small p ion to the amount of their 
engagements and deposits, for meeting which latter they were ubliged in 
times of pressure to apply to the Bank of England for bullion. It was to 
guard against the danger of this pressure on the Bank that it was con- 
sidered advisable to e the Bank-notes a legal tender; for in a moment 
of commercial panic, as was the case in 1825, the country bankers sent u 
to London not simply for sovereigns to pay their notes, which never ada 


wholly be returned upon them, but they likewise asked for gold to meet 
their other engagements. 


‘Sir J. Wrorres.ey said that he would not now discuss the important 
point whether Bank of England notes should be made a hy tender, 
though he would not deny that such a measure was called for by the 
country bankers. He did not, however, anticipate any benefit from it. 
He thought it would tend, in the opinion of the public, to depreciate those 
notes, when it was known that they would not be paid in gold in the coun- 
try as hitherto. 


‘Sir G. Puties said that the proposition for making the Bank of 
England note a legal tender was uncalled for; and he confessed it was 
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with feelings of astonishment, he might almost say surprise, that he frst 
heard of it. One of the consequences would be, that people in the coun- 
try, not being able to get their notes converted into cash, would have to 
send them up to London, and thus a pressure would be created on the Bank 
of England. The more he reflected on the subject the more danger he 
discovered. After all the sufferings which had been endured by the people 
from the successive tamperings with the currency of the country, were they 
now about to tamper with it anew by attempting to make the Bank-note a 
legal tender? It appeared to him to be almost tantamount to another act 
of restriction. 


‘Mr. Barine said, that as there existed the greatest difference in 
opinion with regard to the question then under consideration, it therefore 
behoved them to proceed with caution and deliberation in forming any 
decision. For his part he should support the original resolution, because 
he did not think a paper circulation in this country was safe unless the 
Bank of England notes were made a legal tender. With respect to the 
alteration just proposed by the noble lord, he must say that, in his opinion, 
it was a most unfortunate concession. He felt a perfect conviction of the 
danger of allowing a most extensive Peper circulation, such as was main- 
tained in this country, to be exposed to constant fluctuations, in conse- 
quence of the bankers being debarred from offering Bank of England 
notes in exchange for their own. There was something, to be sure, very 
alarming in the term “ legal tender,” as applied to Bank-notes, but what 
was the real nature of the case? The | ee queen only caused one more 
step to intervene before the conversion of the note into specie. It ‘was just 
the same as a banker in Lombard-street giving Bank of England notes 
instead of gold. He gives a delegation on the Bank in the nature of 
an order, and in what did that differ from a payment in specie? Only 
in this,—that it interposed one immediate stage between the presentation 
and the gold payment. The practice was purely one of convenience, and 
one which would prevent the recurrence of those frights and panics which 
so much disturbed the commercial world. 


‘Sir R. Pee said that the argument which had always been maintained 
in that House was, that the issue of 1/. notes stimulated undue speculation, 
and had the effeet of encouraging the withdrawal of coin from the country. 
It was very true that when a crisis arose under those circumstances, there 
would be a demand for the deposits placed in the hands of country bankers, 
because confidence in the paper circulation was weakened; but his hon. 
friend, the Member for Essex, was in no respect justified in contending that 
the paper curreney of 1825 was the same as the paper currency of the 
present moment; because now we had, by the prohibition of 11. and 2t. 
notes, secured an equal distribution of paper and coin, and had thus 
guarded against the risk of a commercial panic. His hon. friend was 
right in saying that Parliament ought to do everything in their power to 
ensure the stability of the Bank of England, because everything which 
tended to inerease the public confidence in that establishment, augmented 
and strengthened the resources of the country; but the question was,— 
could an act of Parliament give confidenee? could legislation compel 

eople to think that paper was as good as gold? (Hear, hear.) His hon. 
riend had said that a banker in London would not give cash for a check 
of large amount, but an order on the Bank of England, and he remarked 
that nobody hesitated to recive the paper instead of the gold in this case. 
How happened that? why had people confidence in the paper? Because 
there was no act of Parliament to declare it a legal wide (Hear, heat.) 
Burke exemplified this principle when he said, “Your notes are current on 
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the Royal Exchange, because they are not in Westminster Hall.” People 
now had confidence in paper, because it was not encompassed with legal 
securities, but the moment the proposed Bill should pass, persons would no 
longer be satisfied with receiving ing but coin for their checks. If 
the making of 5/. notes a legal er were to be the only security that 
country bankers would obtain in this respect, it would not be of much 
benefit to them, for their customers would, in order to get gold, draw checks 
upon them for 4/. 19s, 6d. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord ought to havecon- 
sidered all the circumstances connected with the question, before he came 
down to the House with a new sition. The noble lord now said that 
a man who presented one 51. note should be entitled to demand coin for it, 
but if he gacsones another at the same time, he should not be enabled to 
obtain gold for it. But suppose the second note should be presented in 
half an hour after the first; when a panic prevailed, persons who wished 
to obtain gold would be astute enough to find out the means of defeating 
the noble lord’s arrangement. A man who had twenty 51. notes might em- 
ploy his own servants or friends to get them converted into gold. He never, 
in the whole course of his life, was more surprised than when he heard the 
noble lord propose to make Bank of England paper a legal tender, (Hear, 
hear.) The doctrine which had uniformly been maintained by the noble 
lord and those who acted with him was, “ You may issue what paper you 
please, provided you will undertake to pay on demand in the precious 
metals.” To take one particular description of paper, and give it a value 
above every other sort, was the most extraordinary mode of increasing 
public con ce in a paper currency, that ever was devised.’ 


‘ Mr. Grote confessed that up to a short time ago, the noble lord’s plan 
had his full concurrence ; and that it was only on subsequent inquiry he 
had been induced to alter his first impression, and come to the conclusion 
that it would effect more harm than good. He admitted, that to a consi- 
derable extent, the noble lord’s proposition would operate beneficially in 
times of commercial panic, assuming that the panic was not carried to the 
extent of distrusting the Bank of England circulation; but at the same 
time, he must say, that the plan did not, on reconsideration, appear to him 
to give proper security for a full and adequate retail circulation of coin. 
(Hear, hear.) On that ground he was induced to withhold his assent from 
the proposed measure. We should refrain from making alterations in the 
system of our currency, unless we had a clear view of the remedy which 
we were proposing, and also of the consequences which those alterations 
were likely to produce. Hitherto every change, both of relaxation and of 
contraction, in our currency, had had effects attributed to it which it was 
impossible that they could ae produced, and for which, in common fair- 
nessythey ought not to have been held responsible. He did net mean to 
say that our present i of currency was free from all objection; but 
this he must say, that he knew of no system of currency against which equal 
objections, if not greater objections, might net be advanced. (Hear, hear.) 

‘Lord Atruorp said that as the hon. Member for the city of London, 
who had just spoken, had seen reason to change his opinion since the time 
when he gave evidence before the committee appointed to examine into 
the propriety of renewing the Bank Charter, he could not complain of him 
(Lord Althorp) for having done the same, art as he (Mr. Grote) was 
one of those gentlemen who had suggested the very plan on which he was 
then acting. The noble lord then contrasted the evidence given by 
Mr. Grote before the Bank Committee with his speech of that evening, and 
then proceeded to remark, that the hon. Member's defence for this change 
of opinion was, that since that time other cireumstances had come to his 
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knowledge, and particularly this—that a difference of commission had been 
given for payments in gold before and since the establishment of the branch 
banks in laosation He then proceeded to contend that this change was a 
serious advantage to the country, and that the arguments proving the disad- 
vantages of it were not practical, but merely eoenee He concluded by 
again repeating his opinion that it was desirable to adopt this proposition.’ 


‘ Mr.Ccay said that whatever the noble lord might insinuate, the mag- 
nanimity with which his hon. friend (the Member for the city of London) 
had come forward to retract an opinion which he believed to be erroneous, 
would only add to the high reputation which he already enjoyed among 
those persons who had the honour of his acquaintance. He then pro- 
revere to contend that the noble lord had failed in showing any necessity 
for the change which he now proposed to make in our monetary system, 
for there was no likelihood that such panic as that which occurred in 1825 
would ever occur again. There must be danger in the present plan, be- 
cause it infringed upon the convertibility of paper into gold. He con- 
cluded by recommending the Committee to follow the example of the 
United States of America, where the charters of all incorporated banking 
companies were made forfeitable if they ever failed, in a single instance, to 
pay gold for their paper.’ 


‘Mr. Joun Smiru next addressed the Committee, but during the whole 
of his speech was nearly inaudible in the gallery. As well as we could 
connect the detached fragments of his speech which we heard, he commen- 
ced by praising the liberality with which the Bank of England had acted 
in every crisis of public difficulty, and especially in the year 1825, when 
such a panic occurred as, he believed, would never occur again. At that 
time the Bank had committed a mistake in the extent to which it carried 
its liberality. Now, it was the interest of every man, manufacturer as well 
as agriculturist, to protect public credit; and a second mistake in the Bank 
of England might be injurious to the whole country. This mistake, 
however, could not occur, if the notes of the Bank of England were made 
legal tender. He was of opinion that making them a legal tender would 
not occasion any great scarcity of gold.’ 


‘Mr. Biamrre expressed a hope, that as so much depended on the judi- 
cious settlement of this question, it would receive the most serious considera- 
tion. He trusted, therefore, that hon. members from all parts of the count: 
would state what they thought would be its effects in those places wit 
which they were most acquainted. On these grounds he would say a few 
words as to what he thought would be its effects in the northern parts of 
the country, in which he considered that it would be productive of no 
advantage whatever to the country banker, and would be a serious iticon- 
venience to the community. He could not but regret that the noble lord 
had not brought his plan to some perfect form before he submitted it to 
the House, which was thus inconveniently called upon to pronounce upon 
a part of the plan, before it was made acquainted with the whole. That 
part of the measure which would tend to diminish the circulation of country 
notes, and to substitute those of the Bank of England, would be found 
greatly inconvenient to the people of some of the northern countries, where 
they had a strong objection to Bank of England paper, and preferred 
country paper, as they had much less difficulty in detecting forgeries of 
the latter, than of the former. One effect of the pian would be, that the 
demand for gold in the northern counties would be increased instead of 
being diminished, for those who now took country notes were satisfied with 
them, as being better able to detect any forgeries of them, but now if the 
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circulation of those notes was limited, they would seek for gold, rather than 
take Bank of England notes, with which they were not acquainted.’ 


‘ Sir J. Wrorrestey said that this was one of the most important sub- 
jects that had ever come under the consideration of that House. It .was 
one which at different times had occupied the attention of some of the 
greatest statesmen of modern times, who, differing in most other points, 
concurred in that of the impolicy of making Bank of England notes a legal 
tender. Both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox had disclaimed the intention of mak- 
ing Bank of England notes permanently a legal tender. Even after the 
restriction of 1797 it was not admitted that in all cases they were a 2 
tender, and this went on till 1811, when a noble lord, whom they all 
mented, (Lord King) raised the question in that year, but not for the mo- 
tives falsely attributed to him, and demanded the payment of his reuts in 
gold. On that occasion the late Lord Stanhope brought in a bill, which 
was to have the effect of making the Bank of England note a legal ten- 
der for its full nominal amount. Lord Liverpool at first declared that he 
would oppose it; but after some consultation with the Bank, he, in a few 
days consented to the bill. A noble lord who, he supposed, would now be 
considered high authority—the noble earl at the head of His Majesty’s 
Government, objected to that bill, on the ground that the effect of it would 
be to make Bank notes a legal tender throughout the country, which he 
deprecated as tending to produce the same consequences as the issue of the 
assignats in France, and he cited, on that occasion, the debate in which 
Mr. Pitt had declared himself decidedly hostile to the principle on which 
assignats had been issued. But lest it should be said that these reports 
of debates might not be correct, he would quote an authority with respect 
to which there could be no mistake. It was no other than a protest signed 
against that bill, deprecating the consequences to which it would lead in 
establishing a paper currency, and to this protest he found the names of 
Grey, Lansdowne, and Vassall Holland.’ 


‘Mr. Forster concurred in the view of this question taken by*the hon. 
Baronet, and contended that the result of an approximation to making 
peees a legal tender would necessarily be a depreciation of Bank paper. 

e greatly regretted that such a change as this should be brought about 
at the present time, when we had come into a sound and settled system of 
circulation, resting on the principle of convertibility.’ 


‘Mr. M. Puiurps opposed the resolution, and took that opportunity of 
correcting a mis-statement of the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
with respect to manufacturers paying their workmen in 5/. country bank- 
notes, for exchanging which, 1s. discount was allowed to publicans by the 
men. The hon. Member had stated that this practice prevailed in York- 
shire and Lancashire. Now, with respect to one considerable place in the 
latter—namely, Manchester, he (Mr. Phillips) could safely say that he ne- 
ver heard of such a practice existing there. On the contrary, he knew 
ps the workmen were paid by four o’clock on Saturday afternoon in hard 
cash.’ 


* Colonel Torrens would have no objection to make the notes of a bank 
of issue—if established on enlightened principles, such, for instance, as 
were recommended in Mr. Joplin’s work—a legal tender; but he felt a 
strong repugnance to allow the paper of a bank constituted as was the 
Bank of England, to be a legal tender. He thought that all the pecuniary 
difficulties of the country had arisen from the vicious mode in which the 
Bank had managed the currency. The theory of the Bank was even 
worse than its practice in reference to the currency and exchanges. If 
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Parliament added to the monopoly of the Bank in the way now oH a 
the result would be to increase the evils arising from vibrations of the 
rency ; if it admitted the monstrous proposition of making the paper of an 
irresponsible body a legal tender, it would abandon all the seientifie prin- 
ciples that should govern a House of Commons in dealing with this 
subject.’ 


‘ Mr. Ewart would vote against the Government proposition on three 
grounds—first, because he had not heard its necessity demonstrated ; se- 
condly, because it increased the monopoly of the Bank; and, lastly, be- 
cause it tended in some degree to a depreciation of the currency.’ 


‘ Sir H. Wittovensy said that if a | seee arose from a distrust of paper 
money, it could not be cured by a tender of paper money. The people in 
such a case wanted gold, not paper, and an offer of paper would increase 
rather than diminish the alarm.’ 


The Committee then divided, when there appeared, for the resolu- 
tion, 214; against it, 156. 


The third resolution, for the repayment to the Bank of England of 
one-fourth part of the debt due to it from the public, was subse- 
quently passed without a division : but in the discussion it elicited, the 
strongest terms of censure were passed on Lord Althorp’s improvident 
arrangement with the Bank, of which we select only a few short spe- 
cimens. 


‘Mr. Barine could not avoid repeating, that the loss which the public 
would sustain, and the advantage which the Bank would derive, from the 
reduction of the capital of the Bank, afforded the Noble Lord good  tagee 
for making a much better bargain than he had made with the Bank. 


‘ Lord Atrnorp remarked, that the bargain which had been made with 
the Bank would come more conveniently under discussion when the next 
Resolutién was before the Committee. In proposing the reduction which 
the Government proposed in the capital of the Bank, he conceived that it 
would be effected upon advantageous terms for the public at present, con- 
sidering the state of the money-market. It was impossible to foresee what 
changes might take place in the money-market hereafter, and that conside- 
ration of course had been taken into account in making the bargain which 
he had made with the Bank. He did not think that, all circumstances 
considered, he could have made a better bargain for the public. 


‘ Mr. Arrwoop said that the Noble Lord a to be more anxious 
for the interests of the Bank than for those of the Exchequer, over which 
he presided. For his part, he would rather see the Noble Lord exhibit an 
anxiety to reduce the expenses of the Exchequer, so as to effect some re- 
duction in the public taxation, than manifest such an anxiety to secure their 
dividends to the Bank Proprietors. 


‘Sir R. Pee said, that although the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made a bargain with the Bank which he (Sir R. Peel) thought improvident, 
he was not one that would refuse to ratify the bargain. His confidence in 
the Bank Directors had, indeed, greatly increased since these negociations ; 
for if they had got all the privileges, and paid less than they paid before, 
although he would not say they had outwitted the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, they had made a capital bargain for themselves. (A laugh.) 


‘ Lord Auruore observed, that the Right Hon. Baronet had said that he 
(Lord Althorp) was reducing the capital of the Bank at the same time that’ 
he was increasing their liabilities. He would first observe, that in 1797, 
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the amount due by Government to the Bank was 6,000,000/. less than an 
at the present time. When the Charter was renewed in 1801, the Bank 
advanced 3,000,000/. for six years without interest. Therefore they had 
advanced at that time about 10,000,000/. or 11,000,000/. to Government. 
Before the last addition, the amount of the liabilities of the Bank was a 
great deal larger than at present, or that any arrangement he proposed was 
likely to make it, being nearly 30,000,000/. In 1816, the Bank advanced 
3,000,000/. These advances were never made in consideration of the se- 
curity of the Bank, but a for the renewal of their Charter. In 1801, 
about 1,500,000/. was given for additional privileges. The Right Hon. 
Baronet had asked what was the principle of the bargain he had made with 
the Bank? In his first negociation with the Directors, their proposition 
was founded on a statement of their accounts. The actual capital of the 
Bank was 19,000,000/., yielding 1,164,000/. a-year: he did not think this 
a very large profit. He proposed to reduce the funded capital from 
14,500,000. to 7,000,000/., and he agreed with the Bank Directors that 
they might divide 10 per cent. on the nominal capital, or 8 per cent. on the 
whole capital of the Bank. The proposition made was, that the Bank pro- 
posed to give Government 50,000/. a-year for the renewal of the Charter, 
and a division of the surplus profits of the Bank. He (Lord Althorp) thought 
this sum inadequate, and he made a proposition which he thought not un- 
fair, but which the Directors could not recommend to the Proprietors, and 
he was led to consider the course he must pursue. He felt that it was a 
matter of much greater importance than a question of how much the Bank 
should pay; that it was important that the Bank affairs should be put upon 
a proper footing, and he considered that though he might establish a new 
bank with a capital of 10,000,000/., it was a question how much such a 
bank could afford to do the business of Government for. He found that if 
they paid the same amount, the result would not be more than 6 per cent. 
on 10,000,000., and he thought it better to make a bargain with the exist- 
ing Bank than to set up a new bank. Therefore the principle he took was, 
how much a new bank, giving the same security as the old one, would do 
the Government business for? It might be said that the Bank made a 
larger profit than he had calculated, and he believed they did; but this was 
the principle upon which he had proposed the bargain; he wished, of 
course, to make the best he could, and he did not think he had been out- 
witted.’ (A laugh.) 

«Mr. Barine said that in considering the profits of the Bank, the noble 
lord should not have looked merely to the profits they derived from Go- 
vernment ; they derived advantages in other transactions from. the circum- 
stance of being the Bank of England. If the noble lord had been more 
alert he might have made a better bargain ; there was no danger of a new 
bank. It was quite impossible to look at the figures, and not say that the 
Bank had got the better of the noble lord.’ 


‘Mr. Hume said that the gr ae appeared to be the most extraordin 
one ever made. Never was a Minister so much imposed upon. The Ban 
got their monopoly for ba y The noble lord was the last man from 
whom he shoul? } have expected such a bargain.’ 


‘Mr. Arrwoop remarked that that was no reason why a better bargain 
should not be made, for the Bank were not in a worse condition than the 
rest of the country in this respect. He conceived the bargain which had 
been made by the Government with the Bank was most monstrous; they 
had, in fact, made themselves partners with the Bank, but no 
share in the management of its concerns. He hoped, therefore, that the 
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suggestion of the hon. Member for Middlesex would be complied with, and 
that the consideration of the 4th resolution would be postponed.’ 

‘ Lord ALrHorp hoped the Committee would not hesitate now to agree 
to the third resolution, and, in that case, he should not object to postpone 
the fourth resolution. With respect to the bargain, whatever it might be, 
that he had made with the Bank, it was open to the consideration of the 
House.’ 


The business of the night was unimportant after this: and the 
House adjourned at half-past two o'clock; the Members, on their 
retiring, appearing more weary and jaded than we have seen them 
during the Session ; and all complaining of the severe labour and late 
hours, and consequent inroad upon health and comfort. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juty 2. 


Mr. Tennyson having given notice that he should move a call of 
the House for this day, on his motion for a Repeal of the Septennial 
Act, it was expected that there would have been a very full attend- 
ance of Members; but at 5 o'clock there were scarcely 200 present 
out of the 658 of which the House consists. Some negociation then 
took place between the individual Members who had notices on the 
Book, as to their giving way, to allow Mr. Tennyson precedence for 
the motion which had been made the subject of his calling the House 
together :—when 


Mr. TENNYSON rose, and begged as a favor, that Mr. Buckingham, 
Mr. Barron, and Mr. Hume, who had each motions on the List be- 
fore him, would yield up precedence to him, as the subject of Trien- 
nial Parliaments was one on which the House and the Country felt 
impatient to come to a decision. 


Mr. Bucktneuam said, that he had really given way so often to 
those who had solicited his so doing as a favor, that he felt great re- 
luctance in doing so now, lest he should be thought insincere in his pro- 
fessions of a desire to bring on the discussion of his motion as speedily 
as possible in the House. It had originally formed the subject of 
two specific motions, which were announced early in the session, but 
subsequently deferred from day to day;—first, for the opening of 
the Chancellor's budget ;—then for the progress of the Irish Church 
Bill:—next, because the Ministers found it inconvenient to form a 
House ;—and now, as the Session was so far advanced as to leave 
little hope of obtaining two separate days, the two motions had, to 
the great disadvantage of both, been blended into one. He should 
almost despair therefore, of finding another open day for its discussion 
if still further postponed. Nevertheless, as the House had been 
called together expressly for Mr. Tennyson’s motion on Triennial 
Parliaments, and as he felt as strong an interest as the right honor- 
able gentleman himself in the success of his motion, he would, in 
deference to the wishes of the House, and of the honorable mover, 
give another proof of his readiness to yield, for the public conv@nience, 
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and would accordingly give Mr. Tennyson precedence, if the other 
gentlemen who had also motions on the list for the night, would’ do 
the same. (Hear, hear, hear.) rT 


Mr. Barron was then appealed to: but he said that considering 
his resolutions respecting Tithes to be of the utmost importance, he 
should not give way to any one, even if the whole House wished it :— 
he should therefore persist in bringing it on. 


Mr. TENNYSON was then called on, to know whether he meant to 
enforce the motion that the House should be called over, when he 
replied, that as Mr. Barron would not give way, he could not of 
course expect Mr. BuckinGHam to do so, and though he was sure 
that the House would appreciate, as highly as he did himself, the 
readiness of that honorable gentleman to promote their convenience to 
the utmost extent of his power ; yet, as his doing so in this instance 
would be of no avail, without the concurrence of the other hon. 
member, which had been refused, he should not think it necessary to 
detain the House for the purpose of its being called over, and would. 
now therefore move, that the order of the day for such call be 
discharged. (Hear, hear.) 


As the greater number of the Members had come down for no other 
purpose than to meet the call, and avoid the risk of the penalty for 
absence, without which there would probably not have been a suffi- 
cient number left to form a House at all—the greater number began 
to retire, and the gallery was then for the first time opened—it bein 
the custom not to admit any one into it while any matter connect 
with the privileges of the House, which this motion for the call is 
considered to be, is under discussion. 


. Mr. Bucktneuam being then called on by the Speaker to proceed 
with the motion of which he had given notice,—rose, and proceeded 
to address the House. His speech, which was listened to without 
being interrupted by the slightest symptom of impatience, or a single 
cry of “ Question,” throughout a period of an hour and a half, which 
it occupied in the delivery, is nevertheless so briefly and inaccurately 
reported in the Papers of the day, that in justice to the subject rather 
than the speaker, it is thought necessary to correct or counteract these 
inaccuracies by giving a fuller and more complete report of it here. 


‘Mr. Bucxincnam said, that in drawing the attention of the House to 
the subject of his motion, he was fully aware of the disadvantages under 
which he laboured,in having to address so small a number of Members (there 
being about a hundred only present), more especially as expectations had 
been raised that another subject—that of triennial parliaments, would have 
been presented to them ; and their disappointment at its necessary postpone- 
ment, might, in some degree, indispose them to hear any other topic with 
equal readiness or attention. Notwithstanding this, he hoped that before 
he resumed his seat, he should be able to convince them that there was no. 
subject of greater importance to the whole community, than that to which 
he would immediately address himself: and that there was no time more. 
favourable than the present for entering on its consideration. He asked: 
only their patient attention for a reasonable portion of time; and he would 
evince his sense of its value, by not wasting a single moment of it on idle 
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declamation or rhetorical display; but proceed at once to the object im 
view. (Hear, hear.) 


* His motion embraced two distinct propositions, which he should have 
referred treating separately, had there been time: but having been ob- 
ii ed, from the impossibility of commanding two separate occasions on 
which to effect this, to treat them tugether, he would keep them as distinct 
from each other as he could, shewing, however, at the satne time, the con- 
nection which notwithstanding existed between them. His first proposi- 
tion was, to diminish progressively, and ultimately to extinguish altogether 
the burthen of the National Debt: and the next was, to raise a tax w 
property or income, or both, to form a surplus fund, which should enable 
the Parliament progressively to repeal those imposts that bear most heavily 
at present on the various interests of the country, and more especially on 
the laborious and industrious poor. 


* He would begin, then, by drawing the attention of the House to the 
singular position in which Great Britain stood at the present moment. She 
nak acthaved extensive conquests in either hemisphere, and spread her 
extended dominions over every quarter of the globe; yet all her con- 
quests and her acquisitions had —— to be only sources of difficulty and 
embarrassment on every side. Our empire in the East had been so ruin. 
ous, that while it impoverished those over whom our sway was exercised, 
it encumbered with debt those by whom the ruling power was enjoyed. 
Our possessions in the West had bean so unproductive of benefit, that de- 
clining cultivation, diminished population, and decaying fortunes, were 
their characteristics: and we were now on the point of passing judgment 
on both, by an entire change of system for their management. Our posi- 
tion was indeed one of marked contrasts. We were the strongest of nations 
in our long-established reputation ; we were among the weakest, in actual 

wer, and strength: so much so, indeed, that _—_ we once gave the 

aw to Europe, and dictated treaties to her crowned heads, we were now 
unable to assist the most oppressed among other nations, or even to main- 
tain the dignity of our own, from the utter helplessness to which our em- 
barrassments had reduced us. We were overwhelmed, it was said, by some, 
with increased and increasing wealth, to such an extent, as that capital 
was represented as lying idle for want of employment. We were at the 
saine time witnessing around us, a daily increase of misery and suffering, 
arising from the abject poverty into which thousands were plunged. There 
was a superabundance of the means of enjoyment in the hands of the 
wealthier classes, and a deficiency of the means of subsistence among the 
poorer, and unhappily, the larger section of the community. These were 
the painful and the fatal extremes which generally preceded the decline of 
nations; and he could not but feel alarmed at this melancholy precursor 
of that social dissolution which was fast hastening on to its consummation 
in England, and which nothing but some prompt and timely remedy could 
avert. (Hear, hear.) 


‘He would contend then, that this remedy lay, in a more general diffa- 
sion of the existing wealth of the country, which he believed to be fully 
adequate to the supply of all our wants. Independently of the pleasure 
which every good and wise legislator must feel in increasing the happiness 
of those subject to his rule, as a mere matter of state policy, it was desirable 
to promote such diffusion; for, undoubtedly, the competent enjoyments of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, had been always found to be the best 
security for order and peace; while, on the other hand, want and misery 
were the certain incitements to lawless outrage and reckless violence: and 
so long as self-preservation should be held to he the first law of nature, so 
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long would hunger, thirst, and nakedness, drive men to acts of desperation 
to obtain by force what they could not command by other and more peace- 
able means. 


* Among the causes that had been assigned for the distress which almost 
all parties now admitted to exist, the one most generally admitted was, 
that of surplus production—and the other which followed immediately in its 
train, was ae population. He believed it was neither; but that a far 
more intelligible cause might be found in.wnequal distribution. The pro- 
duction was not greater than the existing Da pats could consume, if 
they could but get it into their possession. The population was not greater 
than could be fed, clothed, or ae most fully and comfortably, if they 
had but the means of purchase. For, what was the fact? If any human 
being suffered hunger, was it because there was an actual deficiency of f 
in the country? Was any man destitute of raiment, because there was @ 
deficiency of clothing? Or, was any family without a home or a shelter, 
because there were no unoccupied dwellings for their use? Was it not 
notorious, that while the people of Ireland were feeding on sea-weed, the 
golden harvests of her fertile fields, and the fattened cattle of her richest 
pastures, were sending away from that country, to be sold for the benefitof 
the already overgorged and luxurious landlord? (Hear, hear.) And was 
it not a fact equally well established, that while the warehouses of Leeds 
and Manchester were piled up with materials of cluthing for export to 
other countries, and while in evety town and village, innumerable dwell- 
ings were without occupants, there were thousands of industrious and vir- 
tuous men, women, and children, without a sufficiency of either food, rai- 
ment, or shelter? (Hear, hear.) He conceived then, that though there 
might be more goods produced than men could buy, it was not a super- 
abundance of produce, but a deficiency of the means of purchase, that 
should be corrected ; and though there might be more people than could 
find employment, it was not a superabundance of population, but a efi- 
ciency of the means, which a better distribution of the existing wealth of 
the country would give to them, that required to be remedied. 


‘ How, then, it might be asked, did he propose to effect thisobject? He 
should answer—By a complete revisiun of our system of Finance; first, by 
diminishing the burthen of the Debt—next, by redueing every other bur- 
then of the state within the narrowest limits—and, above all, by raising 
the amount of the revenue, which might be deemed indispensible for the 
fulfilment of our ny pte and the maintenance of our institutions, 
in the way that should occasion the least injustice in its proportionate 
 prags ay: be the least wasteful in its collection and its chnaidllare (Hear, 
ear.) To shew that next to a reduction in the actual amount of the pub« 
lic burthens, the mode by which that indispensible amount shoal be 
taised, was of the highest importance, he would read, for the information 
of the House, an extract from the speech of the Right Hon. the President 
of the Board of Trade, the Member for Manchester, (Mr. Poulett Thontp- 
son) whom he was sorry he did not see in his place, delivered on the 25th 
of March, 1830, in this House. It was as follows: 


“ Revenue did not, according to the judgment of sound observers, depend on 
the amount of what passed actually into the Exchequer, but entirély on the manner, 
both in —— aad in quantity, in which that revenue was drawn from the 
pockets of the people. Sueli were the opinions of eminent philosophers i this 
and other countri¢s. Of Frenchmen he could quote Vauban, Sully, Turgot, and 
others, who pointed out the suffering which the people had eridured from misplaced 
taxation. Sully said that in one impost to pay 30,000,000 of franes into the Bx+ 
chequer, 120,000,000 were actually takeri from the people. Turgot, in referring 
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to the expence of certain road-works, to realize 10,000,000 (francs) for the Ex- 
chequer, 40,000,000 was the actual cost to the public. Eminent authors, when 
looking to the declining state of Spain, dated it from the imposition of the Alca- 
vala. Turning to English authorities,—the Hon. Member quoted Adam Smith 
to shew the only true principles upon which taxation ought to proceed,—they had 


on record the opinions of eminent men upon the general principles which ought to 
govern taxation.” 


‘Now, the chief argument that had been brought forward in the House 
of Commons, when any extensive reduction had been proposed, was this :— 
“It may seem very easy to reduce the amount of our charges, and to 
retrench something from an expenditure of fifty millions: but, in reality, 
the amount on which we have to effect reductions of any kind, is so small, 
as not to admit of very extensive operations. The interest of the national 
debt alone is thirty millions, or more than half of the gross revenue. The 
dead weight of half pay, and pensions, the civil list, and other fixed charges, 
cut largely into the remaining portion ; and neither of these can be touched 
without a breach of faith, and violation of the public honour ; and the four- 
teen or fifteen willions that remain, is the only portion of the whole annual 
expenditure that we can by possibility even touch in the way of reduction.” 
This wasindeed amelancholy picture. For what was the certain consequence? 
It was this, that while our superiority over other nations consisted almost 
entirely in our greater manufacturing skill, which alone enabled us to 
bear up against the pressure of this debt, those other nations were making 
daily, nearer and nearer approaches to us, in that which constituted our 
superiority, while they, happily for themselves, made no advances towards 
our state of debt, so that when they became our equals in the one respect, 
as soon they would, they would be greatly our superiors in the other; and the 
same exemption from the burthens that bear us down, which enabled them to 
overtake us in the race, would also enable them to pass by us, with an acce- 
lerated rapidity of career, that would leave us far and far behind: our 
relative conditions heing, that while we were ladea with burthens that alto- 
gether impeded our progress, they, having no such burthens, would soon 
leave us at an immeasurable distance behind ; and this advanced position 


being once attained by them, we could never hope again to overtake them 
in their career. 


‘ The reduction of the public burthens was the only real cure for the evils 
that threatened us ; and, as the interest of the National Debt was by far the 
largest item in our expenditure, that should undoubtedly be first placed in 
the way of a speedy and effectual reduction. And lest the parties inte- 
rested in maintaining the permanency of that Debt should begin to be 
alarmed at any invasion of their interests by the step proposed, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) would briefly state to them the dangers which now endan- 
gered the security of their property, should not steps be taken to remove 
them. There was now spreading, far and wide, a continually increasing 
objection to the payment of the Debt in full, and grounded on the follow- 
ing reasons :—1. That it was originally contracted by an irresponsible Le- 
gislature—the loans being authorised by a House of Commons filled by 
the nominees of the Aristocracy, and neither representing the interests nor 
feelings, nor responsible to the judgment or opinions of the people of 
England.—2. That these loans, when so raised, were unjustly squandered 
in foreign wars, waged against the spread of free and liberal opinions, 
and in support of the despotic powers of the Continent.—3. That what 
was not then squandered abroad, was expended at home in the promotion 
of the private henefits of aristocratical families, to the aggrandisement of 
favoured individuals, and to the people’s wrong.—4. That the Debt was 
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contracted in a currency so much inferior in value to the present, that we 
were now called upon to pay at least one third more in amount than was 
actually due.—5. That in the large interest and other advantages re- 
ceived, this Debt has been already in great part, if not wholly, repaid.— 
6. That while property of every other kind had been subject to grievous 
imposts, the public funds had been exempted from their fair share of the 
public burthens.—7. That the labour of the industrious poor, and that of 
children yet unborn, had been unjustly pledged, or assumed to be pledged, 
and therefore assessed for the payment of its interest. 


‘From all these objections, into the soundness or unsoundness of which 
he would not now enter, there was a continually increasing indisposition to 
acknowledge the liability of the public to repay this debt in full; and it 
was consequently exposed to the risk of being entirely annihilated by the 
first great political convulsion, or a large portion of its nominal amount 
cancelled by the decision of public opinion. As to arepayment of the princi- 
pal, the most sanguine person now living never dreamt to see that accom- 
plished ; indeed it might safely be pronounced to be hopeless; and even 
the discharge of its interest might become impossible whenever the revenue 
should greatly decline ; as the noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would undoubtedly admit, that the first appropriation of the revenue should 
be to the support of the necessary establishments of the country; and the 
surplus, over and above this, should be applied to the payment of the in- 
terest as far as it would go: but if taxation should have been found to be 
carried to its utmost limits, and the public establishments be reduced as 
low as was consistent with national safety, and still the surplus was insuffi- 
cient to pay the interest of the Debt, the holders must equitably divide ' 
among them whatever remained, to the extent of its amount, in proportion 
to their respective shares, and with that they must be content, as no more 
could be had. (Hear, hear.) He would ask, then, whether, under all these 
circumstances, it would not be wise to adopt some plan by which these risks 
pes be avoided: and to seize the present moment of a profound peace, 
and when the interest of money, from its very abundance, was extremely 
low, to secure its gradual reduction and final extinction, within a period 
not too near to create embarrassment, nor too remote to produce no benefit. 


‘The plan that he would propose for this purpose would be as follows: 
It was well known that the existing Stocks, of which the public funds were 
composed, were so varied in their nature and denominations, as to puzzle 
all but those initiated in their mysteries—There were the 3 per cent. Con- 
sols and the 3 per cent. Reduced—the New 3} per cents.—and the Reduced 
34 per cents.—the 4 per cents of 1826—and the New 5 per cents.—There 
were the Long Annuities—South Sea Stock— Exchequer Bills,—and such 
a variety of denominations of principal, and different rates of interest, as 
to be quite confounding. The origin of this undoubtedly was, to promote 
the deceitful juggles which were continually practised in the funds, by for- 
mer Chancellors of the Exchequer, whose great aim it seemed to be to 
make every thing as mysterious and unintelligible as possible, to all parties 
but themselves, and thus keep the people in ignorance of the real state of 
the finances of the country. He remembered indeed to kave once heard a 
reason assigned for Mr. Pitt being called “the heaven-born minister”— 
which was, that no “ earthly-born” person could by any possibility unravel 
the mysteries in which his budgets were FR enveloped. (A laugh.) He 
(Mr. Buckingham) would propose, then, that all these various denominations 
of Stock should be converted into one, by a transfer of the amount held by 
different parties in each of the old Stocks, to be taken at the fair market- 
able value, from thence into the new. This new Stock to be called “ The 
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Natienal Annuity Fund,” and to bear interest at & per eent. per annum, 
at the commencement, to admit of its gradual diminution. The interest.of 
this. Stock would thas be 100 shillings per cent. in the first year; and he 
would propose that it should then diminish regularly by one shilling per 
cent. only, for 100 years in succession, when principal and interest would 
both become extinct together. The practical operation would then be this: 
that for every £100 of the new Stock so held, the possessor would receive 
an interest of £5 in the first year, £4. 19s. in the second, £4. 18s. in the 
third, and so diminishing a shilling per cent. every year. In the year 1843 
he would still be receiving £4. 10s. per cent.—in the year 1853 he would 
be receiving £4. per cent.—and it would not be until the year 1873, or 40 
years hence, that his interest would be reduced to 3 per cent. which might 
then be considered perhaps about the par of the day. The advantage of 
such a gradual and almost imperceptible diminution of interest as this, 
would he, that no party now living could be injured to any extent by its 
operation. The fluctuation would not be nearly so great as that which ac- 
tually took place in the value of money, and the consequent rise or fall of 
interest in the market, every year: while, the possessors of the Stoek con- 
stantly varying, and the Stock + apa changing hands, the trifling re- 
ductions from year to year would be spread over a wide surface of the whole 
community, and consequently not be felt by any class severely. Supposing 
the present interest of money to be 4 per cent., and the new Stock to be 
opened at 5,—it was clear, that for the next 20 years, all the holders of that 
Stock would be receiving an interest above par; and this circumstance 
alone would make the change more advantageous than the existing rate to 
all those to whom the gains of the next 20 years were of more consequence 
than the 80 years that were to follow,—and that would probably embrace 
the largest portion of those by whom the Stock would be held: as at pre- 
sent, the holders were chiefly persons of small fortunes, and tolerably advanced 
age, to whom an increase of immediate income would be of more value 
than any remote or contingent benefit to their successors. For the first 20 

ears, then, all the parties consenting to such transfer, would be benefitted, 
by receiving an interest above par; for the next 20 years, they or their 
children would be still receiving what might be considered the fair market 
rate of interest at that time,—from 4 to 3, or averaging 3} per cent. ;—and it 
would be only the generation yet unborn, upon whom the latter portion of 
the loss would fall; and even they would have a large countervailing be- 
nefit, arising from this —- diminution, by their coming into existence in 
a nation, which, having thus freed itself from the incumbrance of its 800 
millions of debt, would be relieved of its greatest burthen, and be able to 
run an equal race with every other country in the world. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


‘In this proposition, let it be remarked, there was no confiscation—no 
spoliation—the national honor and the public faith would be as essentially 
maintained as if the whole of the 800 millions were to be repaid in full : 
as the principle of sinking a fixed sum in capital, to receive an annuity for 
a prescribed term, or the conversion of a perpetual into a life annuity, was 
recognized as perfectly honest and honorable, and acted upon in every 
country of Europe, as well as in America, every day. It would be a bar~ 
gain made by two consenting parties, each interested in its success :—and 
affording, as it would, an annual diminution of the amount of interest, and 
an annual extinction of a portion of the principal, it would render the 
Debt, thus gradually diminishing in its amount and pressure, far less liable 
to those objections, or to those risks, already enumerated, by the cheerful- 
ness with which all men consent to bear a reasonable and decreasing bur- 
then, when they see a clear prospect of relief from it before them. 
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‘The next consideration then was—what would be the increased amount 
of interest necessary to be paid for the conversion—and from what sources 
of taxation ought the fand for such increased payment to be drawn. It 
would of course be a matter of consideration for the Committee which he 
asked to be appointed, and for the accountants whom they might find it 
necessary to consult, to settle the exact rates at which certain sums held in 
existing Stocks should be transferred to the new. But the object being @ 
commutation or compromise between the holders of Stock and the nation— 
he would take the rate of interest to be paid by the Government 
as the highest, the actual rate of interest for which money could now 
be had as the lowest,--—and thus strike ee between 34 and 5,—-+ 
which would be 44 per cent. It would be fair to make the transfer at such 
a rate, as that whatever principal sum would yield £4. 5s. of interest, in 
either of the existing Stocks, should be transferred into the new Annuity 
Fund as £100 of principal, bearing interest at 5 per cent, and diminishi 
one shilling per cent. for 100 years, as before described. This then wou 
require an addition of about 5 millions of increased interest, calculated 
upon this data, that the present amount of interest paid is 28 millions ; and 
that on every £4. 5s. of interest now paid, an addition would have to be 
made of fifteen shillings, to make it up to £5. the interest of the £100 prin- 
cipal in the new National Annuity Fund. 


‘For the payment of this additional 5 millions of interest, he consider- 
ed that the Property of the Kingdom should be assessed. Indeed, there 
were many who held an opinion, and he confessed he was one of this num- 
ber, that the Property of the Country, and that alone, should be made to 
pay the entire interest of the Debt: for it was said, and said truly, that it 
‘was to protect the property then in existence, that the debt was contracted, 
and those whose property had thereby been saved, ought undoubtedly to 
bear the burthen. He thought he could illustrate the justice of this posi- 
tion by a familiar comparison. Let it be supposed, for instance, that a large 
factory in Manchester was either attacked or threatened by a mob from 
without,—and the presence of the hon. member opposite, (Mr. Potter of 
Manchester) who was seated immediately behind the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had suggested to him the idea of this illustration, which was 
the passing thought of the moment,—suppose for instance such a factory 
attacked. The owner is desirous of protecting it from the violence of its 
assailers; but his existing means being exhausted, he borrows money 
to py the protecting force that he employs for its defence: and he 
pledges or mortgages the property itself, thus saved from destrac- 
tion, for the perpetual payment of the interest. Now that this pro- 
perty, so protected, should be made to pay the cost of its own protection, 
into. whose hands soever it might fall, would be perfectly just. But what 
would be said of the master who should tax all the labour of every man, 
woman, and child, who hereafter might work in that fa , for the pay- 
ment of such interest, for the protection of a ag om. in which they had no 
share, ard which possibly was thus burthened with debt, before they were 
brought into existence. (hear, hear.) And yet this was precisely the case of 
England,—her Debt, its mortgaged securities, and the payers of its interest. 
It was to protect the property then existing that the debt was contracted, — 
the property alone should bear the charge of its interest: and it was most 
unjust to tax, as was now done, the industry and the labour of the people 
then unborn, for the payment of a Debt contracted to protect a property im 
which they had no share, and in which they were denied all participation. 
(hear, hear, hear.) He conceived, therefore, that nothing could be more 
just than that this addilional interest of 5 millions, to be paid as the pri 
of the proposed conversion of the fixed Debt into terminable Annuities, 
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should be raised from a Tax on the Property of the kingdom ; and out of 
the annual saving occasioned by the gradual diminution of that amount, 
which would be the one-hundredth part of the whole sum of thirty-three 
millions, (the conjoint amount of the present 28 millions, and the 
future 5 millions to be added) or £330,000 per annum, the taxes bearing 
most heavily on the agricultural, commercial, and shipping interests of the 
country might be progressively abulished, so as to relieve each in their turn, 
and all ultimately, fiom one common source. He would not, however, 
disguise the fact, that over and above the immediate benefit, which he be- 
lieved would result from the conversion proposed, he wished to shew that a 
Property or Income Tax was the fairest as well as the easiest of all Taxes, 
and having once proved its superiority to every other, by its adoption for 
this specific purpose of lightening the burthen of the Debt, he should hope 
thatit would be ultimately adopted, as the only Tax, from which to raise the 
entire revenue, to the gradual abolition and ultimate extinction of every 
other tax, duty, impost, or burthen whatever. (Smiles of incredulity and 
surprize.) He was quite aware that this would be conceived an ultra doc- 
trine of finance, by the noble lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by 
many of those, who in this, as well as in other matters, could only venture 
on a“ bit-by-bit reform.” But he had not taken up this subject hastily ; 
he had given to it deep thought, and severe investigation; and was more 
and move convinced, by every reflection made upon the subject, that it was 
not by taking off a litle of the pressure here, and putting on a little there, 
that the weight of the burden was to he alleviated. The on-y effectual 
remedy, was a total change and an entire revision of the whole System of 
Taxation, on principles the very opposite of those that were now acted on. 
He was aware that this was a bold assertion, but if the House would still 
indulge him with their patient attention, he thought he could prove this to 
their entire satisfaction, by layiug before them the series of considerations 
which had progressively established him in the convictions that he now 
entertained. (Hear, hear.) 


‘ He would begin then, by stating what he considered to be the leading 
principles of just and equitable Taxation. They were these,—1. That the 
smallest amount possible should be taken from the people: because, what- 
ever is left in their possession may contribute to their enjoyment, or be 
made the nucleus of future increase. 2. That the nature of the tax should 
be simple and intelligible: because,a cheerful assent to the justice of an 
impost is essential to its ready payment: and this cannot be given, unless 
it isclearly understood. 3. Thatit should be economical in its collection: 
because, all waste in that operation is equally lost, both to payer and re- 
ceiver. 4. That it should be favorable to consumption: because, labour is 
the only source of wealth which the great mass of every community pos- 
sesses: and the more consump‘ion is increased the more that labour is 
called into demand, and the higher are its rewards. 5. That it should bear 
a strict relation to the means of individuals to pay it: because, by this 
alone can content or justice, be maintained. 6. That it should be difficult 
of avoidance : because, all shrinking from a common dutyis fraudulent and 


cowardly : and because all should be compelled to bear their fair share of 
the burthens of the State. (Hear, hear.) 


“ Now, if these principles were sound,—and from the token of assent by 
which they were hailed, he was encouraged to hope that their accurac 
was not disputed,—then he should be prepared to show that nothing coul 
be more unsound than the existing system of Taxation, in England, which 
violated every one of these principles in succession : as would be seen by 
comparing the results with the principles, according to their numerical 
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order. 1. Much more was taken from the people by ete 57 tea 
than was either necessary or useful ; their comforts were abridged, and their 
means of accumulation stinted, from mere excess of taxation alone. 2. 
The existing taxes were now so multifarious and unintelligible, that not 
only were they not to be understood or remembered by ordinary men, from: 
whom the ers was exacted : but he thought it might be true to say 
that even the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. 
Spring Rice) who, he was sorry to see, had just left his _— that even he, 
me especial business it was to understand thoroughly the whole of the 
taxes, might be asked what was the existing duty per ton, or hundred, or 
foot, or pound, on a variety of articles that might be named to hiin, and 
he would be utterly unable to answer, without reference to voluminous 
tables and schedules, ora conference with some clerk of the department in 
which such information might be found. 3. Its expense of collection was 
enormous: and he had never been more forcibly struck with this, than 
when recently looking over some papers connected with his researches into 
the evils of Impressment, he had found that the collection of the Merchant 
Seamen’s tribute of sixpence per month per man, for the support of the 
Greenwich Hospital, cost 20} per cent., and it was thought to be a great 
reform to reduce it down to 18. (Hear, hear.) What then, with all costly 
machinery of Customs and Excise, blockade services, revenue vessels, sur- 
veyors and Clerks, the expence was altogether «.1ost extravagant, and un- 
der a simple system of taxation,would be wholly ‘nnecessary. 4. The exist- 
ing taxes impeded consumption in every class of life: for the duties being 
placed on commodities, every increase to their price must lessen their use, 
and consequently labour being thereby less in demand for the preparation 
of the smaller quantity thus consumed, every man whose labour was his 
only wealth, was injured to a great extent, by the market for his labour be- 
ing narrowed, by the imposts lessening the sale of the article on which his 
labour isemployed. 5. Instead of its being in proportion to men’s means 
of payment, it was just the reverse: for it had been proved, by careful in- 
vestigation, that while the very wealthiest, who could spare the largest 
share, were not taxed at a rate of more than 5 per cent. on their gross 
incomes, the very poorest classes were taxed at a rate of more 
than 25 per cent. on the amount of their scanty earnings. 6. The 
avoidance of the existing taxes was easy, common, and scarcely deemed 
objectionable; and between smugglers, who directly cheated the revenue, 
in open defiance of the laws,—and absentees, who by spending their 
fortunes abroad, contributed nothing to the revenue at all,—and misers, 
who, while hoarding their gold, are withholding their fair share of contri- 
butions to the duties on commodities which they abstained from consuming, 
the State was defrauded, and the honest portion of the tax-paying public 
surcharged to a great extent every year. 


‘In additiun to all this, there was the great injustice, and he might even 
add, ye stg of many of the existing Taxes, of which he would mention 
bu a few, for the catalogue was too iong and tov melancholy to be given 
in full. 1. There were Taxes on Justice, in the shape of stamps and fines, 
in almost every stage of legal proceedings. 2. Taxes on Knowledge, by 
the imposts on newspapers, and the duty on paper used for written corres- 

ndence and printed books. 3. Taxes on Distress, by licences and other 
duties on all sales by auction of estates, houses, furniture, and goods,— 
whether seized by a sheriff in execution, or a landlord for rent. 4. Taxes 
on Prudence, in the duties on insurance by land and by sea. 5. Taxes on 
Inventions, Discoveries, and Announcements, by the fees for patents, duties 
on advertisements and other similar i 6.—and lastly, Taxes even 
on Improvements, so ingeniously contrived, as to impede the very progress 
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in those arts and manufactures by which we maintained our superierity 
over all other countries, and by which alone we could hope to com 
tinue that pre-eminence which we now enjoyed. (Hear, hear.) This was 
really as absurd, as if an individual, perceiving that his great superiority 
over his fellow-men consisted in his muscular power, his vigorous activity, 
and commanding strength,—should bind his limbs with cords and ligatures, 
on purpose to deprive himself of that very superiority which constituted his 
chief excellence and his honest pride. To show that he was not overstating 
this self-injury and self-injustice, be would read a passage from a de~ 
servedly high authority on all matters of Taxation and Finance, both in 
that House and elsewhere,—he meant the right hon. baronet, the Member 
for Dundee, Sir Henry Parnell. (Hear, hear.) In his excellent work on 
Financial Reform, when speaking of the injurious operation of the excise 
laws on our processes of manufacture, he said :— 

“ By prescribing the processes of fabrication, the Manufacturer is not allowed 
to manage his trade in the way his skill and experince point out as the best: but 
he is compelled to conform to such methods of pursuing his art as he finds taught 
in Acts of Parliament. ‘Thus the unseen injury arising from excise taxation, by 
its interference with the free course of manufacture, is much greater than is sus< 
pected by the public. The consequence of the activity and invention of the manu- 
facturer being repressed is, that the consumers of their goods pay increased prices 
not only for the duties imposed on them, but for the additional expence incurred 
by absurd and vexatious regulations ; and, in addition to this, goods are generally 
very inferior to what they would be if no duties existed.” 


‘The consequences, then, of this state of Taxation, were those of unmixed 
evil. By its varied operations on the various classes of society, it continually 
arrayed one class or interest against another; and accordingly, whether a 
new tax was to be imposed, or an old one taken off, some party or another 
was sure to be dissatisfied. He appealed, indeed, to the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, whether he had ever yet conferred a 
boon, as it was called, on any one class, by lightening their burthens, with- 
out having at the same time dissatisfied four or five other classes, because 
the preference had not been shewn to each of them before the other. (Lord 
Althorp nodded assent.) In short, it was something like the exercise of 
patronage, where, though one person was sure to be pleased with receiving 
the appointment, half a-dozen at least would be dissatisfied at their not 
having received the fortunate distinction: a consideration which would in- 
duce him, if he should ever be made Governor General of India, an event 
of all others in the world the least likely to happen, (a laugh) to depute the 
dispensation of the patronage to any one, rather than exercise it himself; as, 
in proportion to its extent, and to the rigid justice with which it should be ex- 
ercised, would be sure to be the number of the dissatisfied who were ex~ 
cluded from its benefits. By this fatal system of Taxation, in duties, boun- 
ties, drawbacks, prohibitions, and all their endless machinery of vexation, 
every interest was arrayed against all other interests. When the Agricul- 
turist clamoured for relief, the Manufacturer insisted on its being first due 
to him, and next to the land proprietor ; while the Ship-owner came in be- 
tween, and declared himself entitled to the preference over both: and alt 
this ended in neither being relieved. In addition to the conflicts between 
contending parties at home, the system excluded foreigners almost wholly 
from our markets, and gave such a degree of uncertainty to all our com- 
mercial speculations, that it was never safe to undertake a speculation ex- 
tending over a very long period of time, lest, in the interval between its 
commencement and its close, some legislative changes should take place, 
which might entirely change the issue of the whole affair. (Hear, hear. 


* What then, it would be asked, was his remedy for all this evil? He 
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would state it, and state it frankly and without disguise. He remembered 
well that when the honourable Member for Worcester (Mr. Robinson) 
mana Ses & Cane te Se Penene se tere wee 
substitute for a portion of the duties drawn from other sources, he was met 
by an observation, that he had no specific plan, and that it was not fair te 
complain of an evil without being ready to propose a remedy at the same 
time. For his own part, he (Mr. Buckingham) wholly dissented from this 
view. As well might it be said, that no patient should complain of suffers 
ing, unless he could at the same time suggest a cure,—but surely that was 
the business of the physician. So, in our own case,—it was our duty whe 
suffered, to describe the symptoms,—and, to use a common but expressive 

rase, to “ say where the shoe pimched.” But it was the business of the 

vernment to prescribe the remedy. The Ministers of the Crown were se- 
lected for their office on the ground of their superior fitness for their duties; 
they were handsomely paid for their labours ; and it was their especial bu~ 
siness to apply their whole time and attention to the correction of the abuses 
and evils of the State-—But, he would not shrink from offering the remedy, 
as well as complaining of the disease,—and he contended that this was to 
be found, in a just‘and equitable yin, and Income Tax, — ace 
cording to the respective fortunes of those on whom it should be imposed. 


He said a Property and Income Tax, for they were in reality inseparable ; 
and although, when speaking of this subject in private, he had been con- 
jured not to let the words “Income Tax” escape from his lips in Parlia- 
ment, as it would terrify a large majority from even listening to him after- 
wards, he had always answered, that it was useless to disguise unpalatable 
truths in honeyed words, and that his only consideration ought to be, whether 
the principle of an Income Tax was sound, and whether the graduations of 


its seale were just. If so, he should avow it, though every Member in the 
House should vote against it; if not, no earthly consideration should induce 
him to bring it forward. (Hear, hear.) 


* He would now, then, say that, in his opinion, to tax the fixed or realized 
property of those who had been prudent enough to accumulate, and not to 
tax the incomes of those who spent what they earned as fast as they ac- 
quired it, would be to give a premium to extravagance, inflict a penalty 
on carefulness, and commit a grievous and intolerable wrong. He con- 
ceived it to be perfectly just that incomes derived from fixed and perma- 
nent sources should bear a heavier rate of impost than incomes Jerived 
through fluctuating or precarious channels; and this upon the ground of 
the certainty, which gave a higher value to the former—and the uncer- 
tainty, which diminished the full value of the latter; but further than 
that, he thought no exemption of either should be permitted, except, in- 
deed, that a minimum might be fixed, below which all incomes, from 
whatever source derived, should be left free. It must be clear, however, 
that it should be Income, and not Property, that should be the test of 
assessment ; as the value of the property itself was entirely dependant on 
the income it produced. A thousand aeres of granite mountain, or barren. 
heath in Scotland, was surely not of the same value as a thousand acres of 
rich arable land in Oxfordshire : they were of the same extent of surface = 
but it was the income yielded by each that would alone form a fair test of 
assessment ; and if the rates of such assessment were varied at long in- 
tervals, and graduated on a just and equitably ascending scale, there could. 
not, he thought, he any sound objection raised to its adoption. 

‘ He held in his hand a Tabular Schedule, a copy of which he should. 
be most happy to furnish to the Noble Lord ; and he had brought it with 
him in manuscript, chiefly to shew that he had bestowed great attention te 
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this subject before he ventured to propose it to the House, in which the 
lowest amount of Lucome pro to be taxed was 100I. a-year, which he 
would propose to have assessed at 1/. per cent. ;—if on Incomes from preca- 
rious sources, such as professions or trades; at one-third more, or 1/. 6s. 8d. 
per cent., if derived from annuities terminable only with life: and at one- 
third more, or 1/. 13s. 4d., if derived from perpetuities, such as rents of 
frechold houses or land, interest of money in the funds, or other property, 
transferable to heirs or successors after death. Pursuing out this Schedule, it 
would he found that the rates of assessment pei cent.went up, from1/. percent. 
on incomes of 100/. a-year, by even hundreds and thousands, to 15/. per 
cent. on incomes of 300,000/. a-year; and few persons he thought would 
deny, that, when the tradesman of 100/. a-year had 99/. remaining in 
his pocket after all his taxes were paid, and the nobleman of 300,000/. a- 
year, had 256,035/. left when all his taxes were paid, (and that would be 
the result of this scale) neither party would have reason to consider them- 
selves aggrieved or oppressed by the operation. 


* ©There were two main objections, and several minor ones, which were 
urged to an Income Tax ; the first was, that it never would produce the 
amount of revenue required ; and the next, that it was unjust in principle, 
and most strongly repudiated by those who had most experience of its 
operation when formerly enforced: besides which there were the lesser 


objections to its inquisitorialness, &c. He would advert to each of them 
in their order. 


. * First, then, as to the impossibility of raising the requisite amount of 
revenue from this Tax. It must be clear, he thought, to all parties, that 
whatever amount of revenue was now raised from the people, by the duties 
on the various articles they used or consumed, could be paid by the same 
people, in a direct, as easily as in an indirect form, independently of the 
great saving in the cost of collection. The sugar and the coffee, the in- 
digo and the tea, imported into England, did not bring with them the 
money to pay their own duties: the money existed in the country, and was 
paid by the importer in addition to the purchase-money for the articles 
themselves, in order to enable him to land and distribute his commodities. 
Surely, then, this same amount of money could be paid as easily in one 
sum at the end of the year, as a tax on the whole Income of the person 
paying it, as well as in many fractional sums, on the articles in which he 

ealt, and from his profits, on the sale of which his Income was derived. 
The power to pay, would, in each case, he the same: and all that was 
wanted, was, laws equitable enough to be calculated to present a strong 
motive for voluntary payment, as an act of justice for protection received— 
and powerful enough to be able to compel such payments, if not volun- 
tarily made. The objection to the amount not being as easily raised by 
the one mode as by the other, was, therefore, perfectly groundless. He 
would quote, however, a passage from a very high authority, to show, that 
Taxes on Expenditure, from which the revenue was now raised, were far 
more unjust, and more objectionable than Taxes on Income, which it was 
proposed to substitute in their stead. The authority was that of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Sayer, a gentleman well known to the financial world, who had for 
years been employed in the collection of the Taxes—who was himself per- 
sonally engaged in the management of the Income Tax of former years— 
who now held a distinguished place in the Tax-office—and who had re- 
cently published an admirable Work, the result of all his long official 
experience, under the title of “ An Attempt to show the justice aud expe- 
diency of substituting an Income or Property Tax for the existing Taxes, 


&c.”—of which it was impossible to speak too highly. In that excell 
Work, he said, at p.6— P ghiy. In that excellent 
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“ Taxation on Expenditure often falls heaviest where it should fall lightest; as 
Expenditure depends in some on will and in others on necessity, taxation on it 
operates often too leniently and often too hardly; and as, the greater the indiyi- 
dual means of expenditure, the more in general the extent of it depends on will, 
the rich can escape it, in proportion to their means, more than those who are not 
rich; and as the will or necessity of individuals to expend are variously dispropor- 
tionate to their respective incomes, so taxation on expenditure is as variously dis- 
proportionate to the means of contribution to it, and inequality in every « is 
inseparable from it. Taxation on articles of consumption and use cannot be im- 
posed without falling most heavily on the lower classes, for whatever must be de- 
frayed out of the price of consumption, must be paid mostly by those who form the 
great bulk of consumers; but a tax on income will fall not only more lightly on 
those classes, taking them in the aggregate, but also more equally among them, 
taking them in their various denominations and employments, relatively to each 
other. The inequality of taxation on expenditure shews itself in a very objection- 
able light, when it favours a class of persons who are ofall classes the least entitled 
to such favour,—the Absentees. The Absentee, while he gives to a foreign couns 
try the benefit of his exponditares wholly avoids the taxation of his own; but as 
Absentees would not, after the abolition of the present taxes, find living abroad so 
much cheaper than living at home, and as an income tax would reach the incomes 
of the generality of them, and they could not escape their due payment to the ex- 
igencies of their own country by residing out of it, most of them might be induced 
to return, and give it the benefit of their whole expenditure. The change would 
at least prevent the remittance of so much income to foreign countries as is now 
expended there.” 


‘It was impossible to resist the conviction which this conveyed; but he 
would follow this up by another short passage from an equally high autho- 
rity, Sir Henry Parnell, to show that if Taxes on Expenditure are injurious 
and unjust, a Tax upon Income is that which the concurring opinions of 
the most eminent men of all parties approve and commend. Sie Henry 
Parnell says, in his well-known Work, on Financial Reform— 


“ In selecting a new tax there seems to be but one opinion with respect to what 
that tax ought to be. Persons who hold the most opposite doctrines on the sub- 
ject of Financial, Commercial, and Agricultural difficulties, in suggesting reme- 
dies, have made an Income Tax a part of them.” 


‘The great advantage of such a Tax would be that no one interest 
could complain of its increase or decrease affecting them with peculiar 
hardship, and leaving others to go free ; and if it had but this one recom- 
mendation alone, it would be sufficient to recommend its adoption. 
Mr. Sayer says, in another part of his Work, page 107— 


“The principle of an Income Tax is founded on justice ; it is a maxim, that for 
the attainment and maintenance of Justice in any branch of the Civil Polity, some 
evil must be endured : —Why should not this maxim be strictly and fully applied 
to taxation ?—Justice in taxation, with its undeniable benefits, can never be ob- 
tained, until the community will submit to pay the price of it. With reference 
again to that frequent plea (generally made with great exaggeration and much 
shew of feeling) against an Income Tax,—its inquisitorial powers,—are not such 
powers constantly being exercised, in a similar manner, and for similar objects, 
where the rights of individuals, or local and speed ae require it? The 
cedure of an Income Tax, under a properly modified form, would subject the 
honest part of the community, in its operation for their protection against the dis- 
honest, to less annoyance than the proceedings for the attainment of justice in 
other affairs of a public nature often inflict on them. 


“On the justice, abstractedly considered, of directly taxing the incomes of 


sons in trade and profession, and other incomes not derived from property, 
may not be entertained a difference of opinion,—such incomes derive protection 
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from the State, and should indisputably contribute to the expense of the State in 
proportion to that protection, and this argument may hold, whether an Income or 
a Property Tax be a substitute for, or an addition to the present taxes; but as, in 
ease any kind of a tax on income be imposed, taxes on expenditure may be re- 
ed, and as income from trade, &c. has, in the expenditure of it, ever contri- 
ted to those taxes, without a doubt of the justice of such contribution, there ap- 
pears no just reason why persons in trade, &c. should be relieved by the imposition 
of a Property Tax, at the expense of the owners of property.” 


‘The greatest stress, however, had been laid on the alleged injustice of 
a Graduated Income Tax. Persons who were prepared to admit that an 
Income Tax of an equal per centage on all Incomes would be just in prin- 
ciple though not reducible to practice, objected most stoutly to a graduated 
scale. The noble lord opposite (Lord Althorp) had objected to it on the 
ground that it had a ency to level all men’s incomes down to some 
prescribed standard, and to give to the State the power of saying that no 
man should enjoy more than a certain amount of income for his use. This 
‘was certainly a most extraordinary view of the case. If the plan proposed was 
that all men who had more than £500 a-year should give up all the surplus 
for the use of the State, then it might be said that the effect of such a law 
would be to bring all fortunes above £500 a-year down to that common 
level, though it would still cease to elevate those below it to the same 
standard. But, if, as by the at present proposed, a man of £100 
a-year, at 1 per cent, should pay £1; a man of £30,000 a-year, at 15 
per cent, should pay £43,965, which would be the amount, how could any 
number of years or centuries contribute to bring down the ek 
£266,035, which the man of £300,000 a-year, would have annually | 
untouched, when all his taxes were paid,—to the £99 per annum, which 
the man of £100 a-year would have left when his taxes were discharged P 
The idea was altogether fallacious, and the more it should be examined, 
the more would persons of reflection wonder that it could ever have been 
entertained. The right hon. Member for Tamworth, objected to the 
Graduated Scale on another ground; namely, that it would take away 
from those subject to it, the desire for accumulation: which he consider- 
ed to be quite as fallacious, though its error was certainly not so capable of 
demonstration as the former. The one was a matter of figures, the other a 
matter of opiuion ; but for himself, he (Mr. Buckingham) must say that all 
his ae confirmed him in the opinion, that whereever a larger portion 
than the half of his gains was left to the acquirer to enjoy, the love of 
accumulation was searcely at all abated; and that ina scale like this, 
where 15 per cent was proposed to be the highest rate of assessment, and 
where more than five-sixths of every man’s income, assessed even at that 
rate, would be left in his ion, it was quite a gratuitous assertion to 
anticipate the cessation of the love of accumulation. The last objection 
urged in that House against the Graduated Scale, was by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham, (Mr. Cobbett) who said it was neither more nor less than 
“ confiscation,” an expression which he had more than once repeated, but 
for which, he must say, there was not the shadow of a foundation; 
and against which, therefore, it would be really a waste of time to argue. 
Now, although the right hon. Barronet, (Sir Robert Peel) had said the 
other night, in reply to an observation of the hon. Member for Bridport, 
(Mr. Warburton) who had quoted the authority of the celebrated French 
mathematician, Laplace, as having shewn, in his “Theory of Probabili- 
ties’ that a Graduated Income Tax was the only just Tax that could be 
imposed,—though he (Sir Robert Peel) had said that with every disposition 
to defer to so high an authority, on a question of mathematics, he did not 
conceive him to be infallible on a question of Finance ; yet, perhaps, the 
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Pp hon. baronet, would attach some importanee to the authority of one 
the brightest ornaments of the English Church, the Rev. Dr. Paley, 
This writer said :— 

“A tax, to be just, ought to be aceurately proportioned to the cireumstances 
(or more correctly, pers to the amount of the income) of the persons who 
pay it. But, upon what, it might be asked, is this opinion fo : unless it 
could be shown, that such a proportion interferes the least with the general eon- 
veniency of subsistence? Whereas, I should rather believe, that a tax constructed 
with a view to that conveniency, ought to rise upon the different classes of the 
community, in a much higher ratio than the simple proportion of their incomes. 
The point to be regarded, is, not what men have, but, what they can spare :—and 
it is evident, that a man who possesscs a thousand pounds a-year, can more casily 
Lap geen acc dipry are grass abner ate abe anenbetr part with ten; 

is, those habits of life which are reasonable andinnocent, and upon the ability 
to continue which, the formation of families depends, will be much less affected by 
the one deduction, than by the other. It is still more evident, that a man of a 
hundred pounds a-year would not be so much distressed in his subsistence, by a 
demand from him of ten pounds, as a man of ten pounds a-year, would be by the 
loss of one :—to which we must add, that, the population of the country being 
replenished by the marriages of the lowest ranks of society, their accommoda- 
tion and relief become of more importance to the state, than the conveniency of 
any higher, but less numerous, order of its citizens,” 


* Now, it unfortunately happened, that this principle of graduation was 
recognized and acted upon in our present system, but the scale was in an 
inverse ratio to the means of the parties to pay. It was capable of the 
strictest proof-—that while the largest incomes of the country, say the few 
of 300,000/. per annum, did not contribute 5 per cent. on their gross 
amount to the revenues of the State,—the smallest incomes of the country, 
those below 100/. per annum, contributed at the least 25 per cent. in taxa- 
tiou : a proportion so contrary to all ideas of right and justice, as to need 
ouly to be stated, to obtain the deserved denunciation of all just or benevo~ 
lent minds. He might afford abundant illustrations of this position from 
the duties on tea, sugar, coffee, bread, beer, &e., which were paid in almost 
as large a proportion by the poor as by the rich, man for man, and not in- 
come for income; as it was the quantity consumed by each individual that 
regulated the amount of the tax: and he could shew also that the Govern- 
ment itself had made this principle of graduation a merit in their Irish Church 
Bill, and in the House and Window Tax: But as he was anxious to ad 
here to his pledge, and not to waste a single moment of the time of the 
House or the country, but to contine himself within the narrowest limits of 
rendering his subject clear and intelligible—he would pass this by, and 

oceed to consider the last objection raised to the imposition of an Income 

ax, namely, its inquisitorial nature. It had been seen, in a passage 
quoted before, what was the opinion of Mr. Sayer on this subject ; but there 
was another passage of his able Work, in which, after contending that no 
Inquisition could be worse than that which was practised under the present 
system, he gave the following illustration of it :— 

“The surveys of the quantities and qualities of Stock and Goods, the ——_— 
which, by their interference with, impede or divert the operations of of Manufac~ 
tures or Trade, the numerous checks adopted for the sake of security and preven-~ 
tion, the restrictions, requisitions, and forms attending them, the searches made 
at discretion and every where, even in private dwellings, and on the person itself, 
after contraband goods, and where there is but the bare possibility or slightest sus~ 
picion of any concealment of them, are proceedings of the present mode of taxation 
which may, when strictly viewed, be regarded as more vexatious and harassing 
than those, which, in the way of investigation into some kinds of income, may be 

necessary for obtaining due assessments to a direct tax thereon, particularly whem 
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it is considered that many of the former take place of course, and are necessarily 


unintermitting. The extent of profits, and the state of trade, &c., of most indivi- 
duals, can be tolerably well estimated by their neighbours, among whom are those 
whose duty it is to charge them, and if they make fair returns, scarcely any of 
them need be apprehensive of undergoing a scrutiny.” 


‘In point of fact, however, the exact Incomes of all who have their pro- 
perty in landed estates, in houses, or in the funds, as well as those who are 
employed in the public service, can be known with very little trouble or 
difficulty: and the honest and honourable wadesmen need no imuie be 
afraid to state his actual income, within even hundreds, and at given pe- 
riods, lest he should make too open a display of his cireumstances—than he 
need he afraid to retrench or extend his expenditure for fear of being mis- 
represented by his neighbours. The fraudulent trader, and adventurer 
upon fictitious capital would, no doubt, find it inconvenient: but if an In- 
come Tax exposed their false position only, this would be a strong argu- 
ment for its adoption. 


‘He would conclude, then, by saying, that an Income Tax, being substi- 
tuted for every other, by the progressive removal of all existing imposts, 
and the ultimate absorption of every other tax in this single one, would be 
in perfect harmony with every one of the Barges that he had 1:.id down 
at the commencement of his address: and if these principles were sound, 
(and he invited their scrutiny or refutation) then must his plan be sound 
also—for these principles were the basis on which it was grounded :— 
1. An Income Tax would take from the people the smallest amount con- 
sistent with the safety of the state —2. It would be so simple and intelli- 
gible, that every child in the kingdom would understand it—3. It would 
be more economical in its collection than any tax ever impnsed.—4. It 
would be most favourable to consumption, as it would leave all commodi- 
ties untaxed, and give an increased impetus to the demand for labour.— 
5. It would bear a strict relation to the means of payment, as by this alone 
would it be regulated.—6. It would be far more difficult to be evaded, 
with proper regulations, than taxes now are—as men cannot be smuggled 
like commodities ; and hy a proper organisation it might be made the inte- 
rest of men to disclose rather than conceal the average amount of their 
income, after it had been realised, and actually come into their possession. 


‘On the expense of collection, he would make one short quotation from 
Mr. Sayer’s work. All parties were aware of the great advantage to the 
Government of having the duties on tea collected in one large sum from 
the East India Company, almost without cost to the Exchequer: and if an 
Income Tax were established, he could show that its collection might Le 
effected in almost as cheap a manner: but he would not go into its detail 
at the present moment: he would give, however, the opinion of Mr. Sayer, 
who said, p. 75— 

“Reverting to one only of the advantages which would have been realized from 
an Income Tax, viz. economy in expense of collection ; it is estimated, that if the 
whole Revenue had been raised by that Tax from the commencement of the late 
War to the present time, the amount of saving in the expence of collection, or ta- 
ther of Taxation (as so much less Taxation would have been necessary) might 
have accumulated by this time to nearly 100 millions, equal to about one-fifth 
part of the Debt created within that period.” 


‘ The above was a consideration of sufficient weight to cast the balance 
in favor of an Income Tax over every other. But there was another, of 
scarcely less importance, and that was, the saving of time, expense, uncer- 
tainty, and litigation, which it would occasion, and of which the present 
system was so fruitfully productive. Not a Session passed, but there were 
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new acts to repeal old ones; duties taken off from one thing, and laid on 
another; acts passed to amend acts; others to explain the acts thus 
amended; and such an interminable array of endless legislation, that no 
man for three months together could be sure of the law not being altered 
with respect to duties, imposts, and burthens of various kinds, imposed 
for the purpose of revenue. Let the Huuse, then, hear from Mr. Sayer the 
testimony which he gives, as to the erat “oa of Legislation for an Income 
Tax, as a contrast to its present proceedings. He says, at p. 57— 


“ Another point of comparison between the two systems of revenue may deserve 
notice, viz.—the extent and nature of the legislation required by them respectively. 
To establish and maintain the various systems or branches of the present revenue, 
what a multiplicity of Acts of Parliament have been passed and put in force, what 
constant legislative changes are necessary to regulate the effects of them, in order 
to accommodate them as much as possible to the various conflicting interests di- 
versely affected by them. But the first Property Act (1803) was nearly sufficient 
to complete the whole system on which the Property Tax was founded; and though 
some more modifications of it than were made in subsequent Acts, might have 
been desirable during the 13 years of the existence of the tax, all the rules and 
provisions under which nearly 145 millions sterling were during that time raised, 
were comprised in a single Statute, and a greater compass of legislation may not 
he necessary if a future tax be carried, even to the full extent of the present re- 
venue, and its enactments may remain the same under any change of circum- 
stances; the simplicity and generality of its design are strong recommendations 
of it, as regards both legislation and execution. 


‘ Another topic that has been urged, was the hardship which would be felt 
in the levying of penalties for false returns of income, or fraudulent repre- 
sentations; as if no penalties existed now, and as if the present system 
were entirely free from such objection. But how stood the fact? Mr. 
Sayer said, p. 52— 

“ Proceedings ofa penal nature under the present plan of revenue should be no- 
ticed, such as prosecutions for penalties, forfeitures of property, &c.; these, it is 
conceived, are more numerous and vexatious than any of a similar nature which 
may be necessary to punish frauds of an Income Tax. Under the — of 
the late Property Tax, proceedings very seldom extended further than the imposi- 
tion of the full sum of tax which a person had attempted to evade,—in a few gross 
cases only some additional duty or penalty was inflicted as a punishment,—but in 
case of detected evasion of Taxation on Expenditure, the whole of the property or 
goods attempted to be smuggled is seized as a forfeit, the offender may be also 
subjected to imprisonment or other penal consequences, and perhaps be utterly 
ruined, the payment of the full legal duty will not expiate the offence; the open 
smuggler or dealer alone gj Poe: be thus punished, although not the only or 
the most culpable offender. “ The penalties of smuggling must rise in proportion 
to the temptation ;—the law, contrary to all the ordinary principles of justice, first 
creates the temptation, and then punishes those who yield to it,—and it commonly 
enhances the punishment too in proportion to the very circumstance which ought 
certainly to alleviate it,—the temptation to commit the crime.” Such a visitation 
may be absolutely necessary for the security of the particular system of revenue 
to which it is attached, but in comparison with the penal consequence of evasion 
of a Tax on Income it may be regarded as a procedure of extreme and partial 
severity.” 

‘He had now, he hoped, said enough to shew the principles on which 
he advocated the change proposed; and all that remained him to do, 
was to add, to the high authorities he had already quoted, and to the 
names of Huskisson, Parnell, Paley, Laplace, and other able professors of: 
science as well as of legislation, the authority of the noble lord, the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer oa Althorp) himself, who, in a delivered . 


by him in the House of Commous, on the 25th of March, 1830, on the 
occasion of Mr. Poulett Thompson’s motion for a Select Committee to 
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enquire into the expediency of making a revision of the existing system of 
taxation, is thus reported :— 

“ Much had been said about a Property Tax, and he believed that on that point 
he differed considerably from his friends about him. Still he had no hesitation in 
saying, that, to grant relief to the productive population by a reduction of Taxes, 
and to impose a Property Tax to meet the deficiency thus occasioned, would be 
a very good measure. (Hear, hear.) That was his own individual opinion. It 
might be alleged that he was inconsistent in what he now said, when his present 
was contrasted with his former opinion: and, perhaps, it might seem to many that 
he was so. But the country was now in a situation very different from that in 
which it was formerly placed; and he would say to the Land Owner, that if a 
Property Tax of 10 per cent. were imposed, he would be the gainer: because he 
thought that the Land Owner, in consequence of the existing distress, and the 
large sams which he was obliged to advance for the maintenance of the poor, lost 
considerably more than 10 per cent. on his rents. He was perfectly convinced, 
that it was the ill managed state of the taxes, more than the amount of the taxes, 
that pressed heavily on the country.” 


‘ Here then, he would conclude, by conjuring the Huuse not to deny him 
that enquiry, which was all he asked. The lateness of the Session might 
be pleaded as an excuse for the refusal of other Committees—but a fort- 
night ora month at most would conclude the labours of such a one as this, 
as but little evidence and few details would be required. All he asked was 
enquiry: so that if his positions were sound they might be confirmed by 
the authority of the Committee; and if unsound, it would be to him and 
to the country a benefit, to be set right by their refutation. He would 
make another quotation, and it should be the last. It was in the language 
of the right honourable the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and the 
member for Manchester (Mr. Poulett Thompson), whom he was sorry not 
to have seen during any part of the evening in his place, and who, when 
moving for his Committee, on the occasion already referred to, concluded 
in these remarkable words :— 


“ He could not conceive how any Hon. Members could meet their Constituents, 
who were daily sending up complaints of the severity of taxation, and calling for 
some alteration in the mode of collecting it, if they refused to enter into an in- 
quiry, out of which no harm could, and from which some good might, arise. On 
the one hand, if they granted this inquiry, they would shew to the people, that they 
were anxious to remove their distress, by affording them the articles most neces- 
sary to their subsistence and comfort at a cheap rate,—to the country, that 
they were anxious to meet the claims of the national creditor, and to preserve in- 
violate the public faith,—and to the world, that as a legislative body, they were 
anxious to relieve those they governed, and to introduce a more improved system 
of finance, to meet the necessities of their situation. On the other hand, if they 
refused this inquiry, they could only do so under the notion that Parliament was 
incompetent to conduct it; and by such conduct they would abandon the most im- 
portant portion of their rights, and would send the people discontented and dissa- 
tisfied away.” 

‘The people of the country were at present under an impression that it 
was useless for we! of their Representatives to propose to the House a Tax 
upon Property or Income: as the class from which the Members were 
usually drawn being mostly persons of large property or incomes them- 
selves, were unwilling to tax their own class for the benefit of their infe- 
riors. Tor himself, indeed, he could not be in that class, because, he had 
been almost disposed to say, he had neither property nor income; but 
without some portion of the latter a man could not exist : he had, however, 
about as moderate an income as any man could well be content with; 
and beyond that he had no property whatever; he was, srhaps, on 

hat very account, the less open to the charge of advocating his own pe- 
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euliar interest ; for if he studied his own exemption only, he should have 
advocated a Tax on fixed Property alone: but though he himself had only 
an Income derivable chiefly from the labour of his own hands, he should 
nevertheless advocate a Tax upon Income alone, distinguishing, as before 
observed between those derived from permanent, and those from fluctuating 
sources; but taxing all in fair and just proportions. Let the House con- 
sider then, whether it would give countenance to the impression, that they 
were too selfish toadmit of any system which should fix heavier burthens 
on themselves, and relieve the suffering poor. At the present moment, the 
feelings of the humbler classes were estranged from their superiors, be- 
cause of this belief: but let the rich do them but common justice, and 
they were too happy to evince their gratitude. Every act of kindness done 
by them would have its full measure of reward; and every concession 
would be rated at far more than the standard of its real worth. (Hear, 
hear.) He implored the House, therefore, not to disappoint their hopes; 
but to grant the Committee for which he asked, in the full assurance 
that no evil could by possibility ensue from its appointment, while great 
good might be its ultimate result. (Hear, hear, hear.)’ 


The following Resolution was then read from the Chair. 


“ That a Select Committee be MS agen: to consider the vane. of pro- 
gressively reducing the National Debt, by its conversion into terminable Annuities, 
at gradually diminishing rates of interest, so as to lessen its burthen every 
year ; and to determine the best mode of assessing the Property and Income of the 
Kingdom, to meet the expense of such conversion ; and to form, at the same time, 
a surplus Revenue Fund, which shall enable the Parliament progressively to 
repeal those imposts which bear most heavily on the Agricultural, Manufacturing, 
and Shipping interests of the Country,” 


‘Lord Attnorp said that he felt himself called upon to make a few ob- 
servations in consequence of the motion which had just been made, and, 
first of all, he conld not help remarking that, as the matter under discus- 
sion was one dependent upon plain statements, he thought it was better 
to be disposed of by the House than in a Select Committee. He confessed 
that in many of the observations made by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
he fully concurred, and had no particular objection to the plan of the con- 
version into terminable annuities. Many schemes had been broached, and 
many attempts had been made of a somewhat similar nature to that of the 
hon Member, but they had always been found, upon examination, to be 
wanting in efficiency. They all 5 terns very plausible in theory, but it 
was a very great question whether they would be of advantage in the end. 
He thought it would be better to increase the wealth of the country. and 
thereby to enable it to bear its burdens, than to adopt the hon. Member's 
plan, which would add 18,000,000/. a-year to the existing charge upon the 
country.’ 


“Mr. Bucxincnam explained that the adoption of his plan would create 
an additional charge of 5,000,0001. in the first year only ; and then gradually 
diminish every succeeding year, a charge which would be very soon re- 
deemed by the diminished expense of collection.’ 


Lord Atrnorp said, that he had misunderstood the hon. member, but he 
objected to increase the burthens of the country to the extent of even 
5 millions. He concurred in the soundness of the hon. member's principle 
of terminable annuities, but he could not consent to carry it into effect by 
increasing the charge on the country. With respect tothe toe ag 
ated Property Tax, he agreed with the hon. member for Oldham, that it was 
something like confiscation. It was fair debateable ground whether some 
portion of the taxes of this country might not be commuted y an income 
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tax, but he should be very sorry to see Parliament sanction the principle of 
a graduated property-tax. Seeing, however, the manner in which direct 
taxes were complained of, he thought it would be unwise to rely upon an 
income tax for a large amount of revenue. The noble lord concluded by 
observing that he did not think it —- to enter further into the ques- 
tion, which he supposed the hon. member had brought forward rather with 
the intention of explaining his own views to the House than in the hope 
that it would lead to any practical result. 


‘Mr. Coszert said he was one of those who held the opinion that the 
child in the cradle was not bound to pay the debts of its father, and that 
still less were the industrious classes of this country bound to pay a debt 
which was not contracted by their fathers, but by a Parliament which ought 
not to have sat, and over which they had no controul. With respect to a 
graduated property tax, he certainly had said, as stated by the noble lord, 
that it would amount to confiscation. He was quite content that the man 
with 1,000 acres should pay 1,000 times as much to the state as a man with 
one acre. A graduated property tax must, in the course of forty or fifty 
years, bring down all men to a level, and the country to a state in which a 
good house would never be built, and a tree never planted. But whilst he 
opposed a graduated property tax, he must also protest against the system 
which imposed a heavy burden upon the man with one acre, and left the 
man with a thousand acres almost exempt from taxation. This was ver 
much the case at present. Ifa man died, and left in a savings’ bank 511. 
which he had scraped together, both legacy and probate duty would be paid 
upon it; butifa rich man died, and left an estate worth a million of money, 
it would not pay a farthing of duty. 

‘Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that the moment the hon. member for Oldham 
had expressed his opinion that a graduated property tax was confiscation, 
the noble Chancellor of the Exchequer seized upon it, and had ever since 
put it forward in reply to any arguments which were used for imposing a 
tax upon property. That was not fair, but he had too often seen on the 
part of official gentlemen a disposition to steer clear of the point before the 
House, and, if possible, to cast incidentally some groundless imputation on 
their opponents. Hence, if any one spoke of reducing the Church Estab- 
lishment, he was accused of wishing for spoliation; and if he hinted at a 
reform of the financial system, he was directly taunted with aiming at the 

confiscation of property. Nevertheless, he was not disposed to retreat from 
the opinion which he had expressed in favour of a — property tax. 
What was a graduated property tax? A system which would compel persons 
to contribute to the burthens of the state in a degree correspondent with 
their means—nothing more. He could not conceive how it was that per- 
sons so glibly subsided into the opinion that a tax of this description was 
confiscation. He would suppose that a graduated property tax were im- 
posed upon this scale—a man with 1000. a-year Baa ay 1/.; a man 
with 1,000/., 100/.; a man with 10,000/., 1,000. ; and another with 50,0000. 
10,000/. Now, all these persons would still retain as much of their pro- 
perty as remained after the tax was deducted ; for instance, the man with 
100/. a-year would retain 99/. and the man with 50,000/. per annum would 
keep 40,000/., and yet any one who heard the statements of the noble lord 
and the hon. member for Oldham would suppose that if a graduated pro- 
as tax were established, all the property in the country would at once 

e thrown into the crucible of spoliatian. Some persons had represented 

that the Reformers were desirous of applying the sponge to the national 


debt, and wiping it out at once. He repudiated any such intention on the 


part of the honest Reformers. The public creditor was entitled to every 
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shilling of his debt; and whence was he to get it? From the property of 
the country. (Hear.) It was idle to talk of the instability of the public debt: at 
the present moment there was no description of — so*well secured. 
The amount of interest paid was 28,000,000/. This was not a frightful 
charge, when one considered the security upon which itrested. The actual 
rental of houses and land in the country, to say nothing of intermediate 


_kinds of property, amounted to between 40,000,000/. and 50,000,0001. a 


year. This being the case, the fundholder need never fear. The moment 
any one should talk of a composition to the public creditor, he would have 
a right to “ay, “ Show me that your assets do not amount to 28,000,000/. 
a year, and then I will listen to you. I stand in the situation of a mort- 
gage. You borrowed 800,000,0001. of me, to gratify your freak of de- 
ending the glorious Constitution in Church and State: at that time your 
cry was “ perish all property, so that we can preserve the Church and Con. 
stitution ;” I congratulate you now on the possession of both; to be sure 
you have made a costly purchase; but you know it is of measureless value, 
and if you cannot now pay your debt, do as other mortgagers do—walk out, 
and give me possession.” (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) It was not the 
Radicals, but the great landed proprietors who liked to hear people talking 
of the “ sponge,” in the same way that the landlords in Ireland, and in 
England too, stirred up the people against tithes that they might derive 
benefit from their abolition, at the same time that they were not honest 


‘enough themselves to declare against that burden. (Hear, hear.) The 


rich landed proprietors would be delighted if they could sweep away the 
debt to-morrow, but he hoped that the Radicals of England would keep 
them to their engagement with the public creditor. (Hear.) The charge 
fur the debt was a bona fide one on the property of the kingdom, and as 
long as that endured, the public creditor had a right to payment out of it. | 
Every day the newspapers furnished accounts of shiploads of industrious 
persons escaping from the horrors of poverty in their own country, and 
flying to distant lands, where they had reason to expect that they could 
by their labour earn a subsistence. Let the lords and landowners, if they 
pretend that they cannot pay the public creditor, emigrate also, and leave 
their domains, abbeys, and castles, for the Jews and mortgagees to take 
possession of. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) He, for one, protested against 
the ungenerous imputation which was thrown upon the Reformers, that 
they wished to get rid of the debt. As long as there was a single shilling’s 
worth of property in the country, the fundholder was entitled to it. That 
‘was genuine loyalty. (Cheers and laughter.) The Hon. Member con- 
cluded by expressing his conviction that it would soon be found necessary 
to change the present system of taxation for one less unjust to the poorer 
classes of the community.’ 


‘ Mr.Hume strongly condemned the present scheme of taxation, by which 
he said that the working people were made to contribute four-fifths of the 
revenue A day lebourer was taxed to the extent of 50 or 60 per cent., 
whilst a man worth £20,000 a year, was taxed only 15 per cent. A new 
system of taxation must be adopted by which property acquired would be 
burdened, and industry struggling for existence relieved. 


‘Colonel Evans said he observed that, whenever graduated taxation was 
mentioned as applicable to the rich, the noble lord talked about spoliation ; 
but he never aliuded to that when the question was a graduated tax, acting 
in an inverse manner upon the middle and poorer classes, as in the case of 
the house and win low duties. (Hear-) ’ 

‘Mr. Maxwe’. was not opposed to the principle contained in the hon. 
member for She ficld’s motion,-but be thought it should not be pressed 
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now, on account of the advanced period of the session; at the same 
time he trusted that before the next session the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have revised his opinions with respect to the advantages 
of a direct versus an indirect taxation; so as to be able to place the taxa- 
tion of the country on a better footing than at present. 

‘Mr.Towenrs protested against increasing the burdens of the landed inte- 
rest, as it was over-taxed at present, and bore the brunt of the war expen- 
diture. 

‘ Major BeaucLerk knew not how hon. members could venture to meet 
their constituents after the disgraceful doings of the present session; on 
the hustings, they were prodigal with their professions of economy, yet 
now, after five months’ endless talking, had done nothing towards reducing 
the enormous burdens that weighed down the industry of the country. 

‘Mr. Buckincuaw said, that as he had really heardno arguments — 
by any party against the principles of his motion, he should not think it 
necessary to detain the House by making any sy He was content 
with having endeavoured to discharge his duty; and he should therefore 
submit to a decision of the House. 

‘A division then took place, when the numbers were,—F or the motion, 38. 
Against it,57. Majority, 19. 

Mr. Barron's resolutions respecting the injurious effects of the 
Tithe System in Ireland, next came on ; and occupied nearly the whole 
of the remainder of the evening till midnight : but though a sharp and 
angry debate was kept up by the aid of a severe invective against Mr. 
Stanley by Mr. O:Connell, a bitter personal attack on Mr. OConnell 
by Col. Conolly, and an almost angry defence of Mr. Stanley by Lord 
Althorp, who was more animated than we ever remember to have seen 
him before,—yet it ended in nothing, and five hours of the Honse 
were occupied, without even the mover of the resolutions pressing them 
to a division, though he (Mr. Barron) had refused to give way to Mr. 


Tennyson, and therefore put off the discussion on the Triennial Bill 
for another fortnight. 


The Report on the New House of Commons was then brought up 
by Mr. Hume, who moved a resolution to the effect that the present 
House was wholly inadequate to the due accommodation of its Mem- 
bers, and that, therefore, a new one should be built ; for which he sug- 
gested a vote of money to the extent of from £30,000 to £40,000. 
Colonel Davies, Mr. Warburton, and Mr. Mildmay supported the pro- 
— ; and Mr. Peter, Sir M. W. Ridley, Sir Robert Peel, and 

word Althorp, opposed it,—though the evidence contained in the Re- 
ae with one single exception, was wholly in favour of such a new 
uilding, on the ground of the impossibility of enlarging the present, 

The result was, that, on a division, the numbers were,—For the 
building the New House, 40,—Against it, 154. 

We shall have more to say on this subject, when we shall be able 
to lay information of considerable interest before our readers, and we 
therefore defer all further observations on it until then. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juxy 3. 


Tue subject of the Bank Charter was discussed in a Committee of the 
whole House this evening; and the remaining resolutions of Govern- 
ment were passed. After the length to which we have given the pro- 
ceedings on this subject in the early part of the present Number, it 
— be quite unnecessary for us to do more than state the general 
result. 


The resolution moved by Lord Althorp, was to the effect that the 
nt remuneration enjoyed by the Bank for transacting the publie 
usiness, should be continued, subject to a deduction only of £120,000 
perannum. ‘To this Mr. Clay moved, as an amendment, that this 
remuneration should wholly cease,—and that the Bank should do the 
public business gratuitously. And on this Mr, M. Attwood moved 
another amendment, for referring the whole subject to a Select Com- 
mittee. The amendments were however lost, by a division of 88 
against 176,—leaving a majority in favour of the original resolution, 
of 88. 

Several Scotch Bills, going through the House, were withdrawn for 
the present Session, under the plea that it was impossible to carry them 
through during the present ; which, as they were Bills under the di- 
rection of the Ministers, may be taken as a symptom of an approach- 
ing prorogation of Parliament, at no very distant day; though it is 
difficult to conceive how the Parliament can well separate before the 
East India—the West India—the Bank—and the Irish Church 
Questions are finally settled,—and several of them are but yet just be- 
gun. ‘Time will reveal ! 


We subjoin a short speech of Sir Henry Parnewt, which will 
shew what opinion he entertained of the improvident nature of the 
bargain made by Lord Althorp with the Bank, and the sound reasons 
urged for a Committee,—which were nevertheless outvoted by 176 who 
followed in the Chancellor’s train. It would really save much time 
and trouble for those who look on Lord Althorp as so infallible, to let 
him keep their proxies in his pocket, to be used exactly as he wishes. 
It would save them the trouble, and the House the impatience, of their 
late attendance ; and be quite as independent a mode of shewing their 
reverence for his authority as the present. 


‘ Sir H. Parne wt called the attention of the Committee to the extraordi- 
nary circumstances in which it was placed. It was going to vote a resolu- 
tion which every Member who had yet spoken concurred in pam. ag 
inexpedient. He insisted that every Member who had yet spoken had dis- 
approved of the amount of the sum to be paid to the Bank, and added, that 
if opinion was so strong as to the impolicy of paying it within the walls of 
Parliament, it was stil] stronger out of doors. It would indeed be extraor- 
dinary if the Committee did not relieve itse'f from this situation ; for it was 
evidently all owing to the obstinate determination of the Bank of England 
to have itsown way. He felt much disposed to support any measure which 
would get the Committee out of the difficulty, and which would do justice 
to the public by taking care of their money. It was his opinion that in- 
stead of the public paying 120,000/. a-year to the Bank, the Bank should 
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pay no small sum to the public for the privileges which it enjoyed. He 
thought that the Bank should be required to manage the debt without any 
payment from the public, and that it ought to pay a considerable sun for 
the advantage which it enjoyed for holding the public money. He hoped 
that the Committee would not adopt this resolution. He did not'see any 
inconvenience in referring this matter to the consideration of a Committee 
up stairs. Instead of leaving it to the settlement of the Government in 
private, he thought that the House of Commons ought to undertake the 
settlement of it in the first instance. The only possible inconvenience that 
could by any accident result ftom referring this bargain to the considera- 
tion of a Committee up stairs, to which, by the by, the Government last 
Session had expressly pledged themselves to refer it, was, that the settle- 
ment of it might be postponed for a short time. He would undertake to 
svy, that if a Committee were appointed, it would not take them more than 
a week, certainly not more than a fortnight, to conduct the inquiry, and to 
make their report. He had no doubt that the House would adopt the re- 
port of snch a Committee, and if so, less time would be lost by appointin 

such a Committee than by proceeding to embody the resolution in a bill, 


which, as it was agreed to without evidence, would certainly be debated on 
every one of its ages.’ 





MINORITY OF FIFTY-NINE, 


Who, voted for Mr. Gillon’s Amendment against the Disfranchisement of 
Burgesses, in the Election of Municipal Officers in Scotch Corporations. 


England. Philips, M. Oswald, R. A. Fitzgerald, T. 
Attwood, T. Richards, J. Ross, H, Fitzsimon, C. 
Beauclerk, Major Trevor, Hon. R. inclair, G. O’Brien, C. 
Brotherton, J. Tynte, C.J. K. tewart, B. O'Connell, D. 
Bruce, Lord E. Wason, R. tuart, C. O’Connell, M. 
Buckingham, J.S, Wood, Alderman M. Wallace, R. O’Connell, J. 
Dillwyn, L, W. Scotland. Ireland, O'Connor, F. 
Ellis, W. Agnew, Sir A. Baldwin, Dr. O’Dwyer, W. 
Faithful, G. Bruce, C, Barron, W. Roche, W. 
Fryer, R. Hay, Sir J. Barry, G.5. Rae, J. 
Gillon, W. D. Hay, Colonel Blake, F. Ronayne, D, 
Gully, J. Johnston, A. Butler, H. P. Ruthven, E.S, 
Hume, J. Maxwell, Sir J. Chapman, M. L. Shaw, E. 
Humphery, J. Maxwell, J. Evans, G. Sheill, R. L. 
Jervis, J. Oliphant, L. Finn, W. F. Vigors, N.C, 


MINORITY OF TEN, 


Who, on the 27th of June, voted for Mr. Finch’s Motion for the Suppres- 
sion of Political Unions. 





Blackstone, W.S. Gaskell, J. M. Price, A. TELLERS. 
Callander, J. H. Gladstone, W. E. Talbot, J. *Buller, C, 
Dare, R. W. Plumpue, J. P. Finch, G. 





* Mr. Buller said that the ayes had it, in order that 
and was therefore named a teller by the Speaker. 
Member, the gallery was cleared, protested agai 
the Speaker persisted, and the hon, Member told 


there might be a division, 
We understand that the hon. 
nst being named as a teller, but 
» as he said, out of compassion, 
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SURFACE AND POPULATION OF THE VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES OF THE GLOBE. 


In continuation of our former article on this subject,in No. X VII of the 
PaRLIAMENTARY Review, we present a Table, which exhibits those 
countries and portions of the globe that are -particularly remarkable 
for the density of their population. The fifth column, by showing the 
number of persons comprised in each square. mile of land, gives the 
comparative estimate of the area with the number of inhabitants ; whilst 
the sixth determines the number of acres for each individual. These 
two columns are decidedly the most important in the Table, and worthy 
of very particular attention. Though they exhibit merely bare and 
simple facts, yet the results to which they lead are not only exceedingly 
curious but of a description most conclusive. The cireumstance most 
striking in them is, to find so great an abundance of inhabitants in 
countries naturally of inferior fertility, and some of which are even 
absolutely sterile, or placed under the influence of climates little favour- 
able'to the vegetation of the cereal plants, a sine gua non as regards 
the propagation of agriculturists. But, on examining the Table, we 
observe that, in these places, human labour had so far succeeded in mi- 
tigating the rigour of the climate, and in changing its temperature, that 
soils naturally ungrateful and meagrely endowed, had become by art 
amazingly improved, or even completely regenerated by the persever- 
ance of the inhabitants. 


It will be found, moreover, that the productiveness of a country 
depends more on fertility produced by artificial than by natural means ; 
and that, whilst the application of industry converts barren and sa- 
vage wastes into fertile and populous fields, countries by nature highly 
productive become, when labour is withdrawn, comfortless solitudes. 
The fact is, the bounties of nature are only of real utility to man in 
proportion as he renders them his own by exertion and ingenuity ; 
and that, in general, he possesses, more or. less, the most valuable 
qualities of social life according as population is more or less dis- 
SS Where men are thinly scattered over the soil, they are usually 

ut little disposed to labour; and the incentives to exertion are less 
effectual where the earth is naturally fertile than where it is sterile. It 
is not until the inhabitants of a country become numerous, and the 
necessity of diligent industry compels them to proportion the means 
of subsistence to the increase of population, or until they satisfy ex- 
citements only to be allayed when the means of comfortable subsist- 
ence are found, that every species of land is forced into a state of pro- 
ductive cultivation. 
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Countries, — Saiar«' Population. oe y each 
=a ——_ 
Netherlands 15,916,800) 24,870} 5,500,000) 226 | 3 
freland gets Role 19,436,800) 30,730} 7,000,000} 231 | 2 3-4 
nds in cultivation .  « 13,000,000} 20,313} 7,000,000} 345 | 2 
ngland with its wastes. 32,332,400; 50,363) 12,000,000; 238 | 2 3-4 
ithout the uncultivated lands | 24,400,000) 38,125) 12,000,000} 315 21.60 
Junitea Provinces, a, 1785 6,400,000) 10,000} 2,758,632} 275 | 2 16 
[Duchy of Lucca ‘ . 268,800) 20 138,000; 329 | 2 
York, West Riding . ° 1,568,000} 2,450} 800,000} 330 | 2 
ds in cultivation . if 1,050,000} 1,64] 800,000} 488}; 114 
foounty of Monaghan ° 325,760} 510; 174,679} 342] 1 3-4 
foounty of Down 558,289; 872) 325,410; 373 | 1 2-3 
Icounty of Louth ‘ 210,560; 330) 124,129, 376 | 1 2S 
Ancient Egypt, the habitable part! 12,800,00v/ 20,000) 8,000,000} 400 | 11-2 
French Department of the North | 1,367,040) 2,136 904,000! 425 ore 
County of Armagh 290,786, 454) 197,427) 436 | 1 13 
ounty of Renfrew, ° 153,600, 240 112,175} 468 | 1 14 
feos Dublin, without the City 142,050 22) 410,437 500 | 1 1-5 
IslandofMalta . . . 76, 120) 60,000, 500) 1 1-5 
Jounty of Surrey  . . re 485,120, 758 308,658 576 | 1 1-6 
Flanders F 128, 200, 112,000, 560,118 
unty of Lancaster... 1,171,840, 1,831) 1,074,000; 586 | 11-12 
thout its}wastes . ‘ ~ {900,000 1,250, 1,074,000} 860/034 
[sractitish Kingd. under K. David} 5,120,000; 8, 5,200, 640 | 1 
Barbadoes, a. 1676. 104,849 164 150,000 915/023 
Ancient Egypt, in exporting to Italy 50,000,000 
bushels of corn, yielded support for a population of | 24,000,000) 1200 | 0 1-2 
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THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





State of the Countries by Nature. 





Improved Condition by Art. 














Flat, swampy, and woody; one- 
half unfavourable to vegetation. 


One of the most fertile,industrious, & flourishing coun- 
tries, exporting the products of its soil & manufactures. 





A most stony soil, covered wit! 
bogs, marshes, &c. 


Excellent pastures; productive fields yielding exports} 
forG,000,000 in provisions ; as much in manufac. articl 





One-third waste land. 


Desertion of tillage for the rearing of cattle hostile 
to the growth of population. 





Light, chalky soil, covered with) 
downs, forests, and marshes. 


exports, among which are many articles of provisions. 


The classic land of industry, producing 60,000,000 o 





7,932,500 acres of uncultiva 
land still in England alone. 


14,200,000 acres of excellent pasturage, and 10,200,000 
res of the best cultivated arable lands. 





A continuity of putrid marshes 
and bogs lower than the sea, 


sea, and rendered fertile and flourishing by industry. 


Lands in pasture and in tillage, conquered from the 





A swampy and stony ground, 
very favourable to vegetation. 


Changed into a continuity of well cultivated and most 
delightful gardens, producing many articles for exporta. 








Woody, marshy, or grassy lands, 
exposed to frequent rains. 





Still one-third of waste or uncul- 
tivated lands. 





One of the poorest and most un- 
fruitful soils in the kingdom. 


crowded with rich mannfactures, fine cities, &e. 


Most productive land, in very high cultivation, and 





700,000 acres in state of pasture; 350,000 acres in 
pinta of Slings, end ag iemmenes quantity of enperes. 
One of the best cultivated and most flourishing parts of 
ireland, exporting articles of provisions & manufactures 








Mountainous, woody, and stony 
soil; 58,000 acres still waste. 


Excellent lands for tillage, in a very high state of cul- 
tivation, yielding grain, provisions, &c. fer exportation. 








Low and marshy soil, cold and 


loamy, but of great vegetat. quality! 


Almost all arable, extremely fruitful, and yielding a’ 
good deal of corn and provisions for exportation. 





A valley and delta covered with 
a black, fat, and rank mud. 


Swampy, or woody lands, ofa cold, 
clayey, and compact quality. 





The most fertile country, producing yearly 3or 4 crops} 
and considered as the granary of the aaciont worid,:: | 


‘One of the best cultivated and most productive depart- 
ents of France, exporting mueh of its manufactures. 








Lands covered with roeks and 
lakes, with wastes and forests. 


Lands indifferent for pasture or tillage, but pareelled 
out in small divisions, and very productive in flax. 





Mountainous, woody, and mossy ; 
subject to great moisture and rain. 


Swampy soil, composed of cold 
clay and a great deal of turf, 





Still two-thirds in pasture; but a county of great im- 
portance for its minerals, commerce, and manufactures. 
‘The best cultivated and most fruitful arable lands in the 
kingdom, rendered flourishing by 79 towns and villages. 








A bare white rock, without vege- 
table earth. 


A thin surface of earth, rendered amazingly fertile 
and productive. 





Chalky downs and forests ; a ste- 
rile soil; still 5120 acres waste. 


Rich and luxuriant county, fruitful by labour. 400,000 
acres in excellent pastures, & 80,000 do. of eultiv. fields 





Marsby, heathy, or woody land, 
exposed to fogs, frosts, and rains. 





Moorlands and forests ; very bar-| Very fertile fields, execllent pasturage, populous ab 


ren; great mvisture and fogs, 


371,840 acres still waste or un- 
cultivated. 








A fertile province, the barren parts of which have 
rendered the most productive. 





ssleat towns, ond mest valnatte manufecteren, 
350,000 acres'in state of pasture; 550,000 ditto’o 
tillage ; goods equal to the consumption of all Europe 











Rocky, sandy, and parched w 
country, in many parts barren. 


Fine fertile land, flowing with milk and honey, ex 
rting yearly quantities of corn, barley, oil, wine, &c. 





A savage & wretched island, with} One of the most fruitful and populous spots on earth 
a scorching and sickly climate. jemploying 400 sail of ships to exp. the products of its soi 
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By reiterated exertions of agricultural industry, a comparatively 
small number of husbandmen are enabled to provide food for the 
far larger population who are manufacturers and merchants. Ar- 
tisans, in their turn, by inventing implements and machinery, and 
tradesmen, by establishing division of labour, and providing channels 
of outlet for commodities, facilitate and encourage the efforts of the 
agriculturist. When, in this manner, agriculture has furnished 
abundantly the necessaries of life, and other wants and desires than 
those of food are created,—when capitalists and labourers have divided 
themselves into the great classes of agriculturists, manufacturers, and 
merchants,—the first supplying the raw material, the second working 
it into such shapes as convenience has brought into demand, and the 
third effecting the mutual exchange required, (a raw equivalent of one 
species of industry for the manufactured produce of another,)—a 
vivifying influence is diffused over the whole frame of society, its 
prosperity is promoted, its civilisation advanced, and the population of 
all classes augmented and encouraged. Thus, then, an abundant 
population is a means of developing industry ; and, as industry aug- 
ments the number of inhabitants in a country, the one can neither 
advance nor recede without the other. By their mutual agency, all 
the wants of a community are supplied, and a surplus created which 
augments with the increment of its creative power. 


Plain and precise facts may be satisfactorily adduced to show that 
countries which to all appearance are overloaded with population, are 
in reality those which are best able to support their sehabinonss for, 
taking a surplus population over that required for cultivation of the 
soil as an example, if the number of persons of which a nation con- 
sists exceeds that which is demanded for agricultural employment, the 
supernumerary population find the means of subsistence by providing 
such articles as will tempt the agricultural class to give in exchange 
the surplus of their produce. Hence it has been said, that there is no 
country known to have existed, where the population was checked in 
its progress, or kept in debasement, for want of the means of subsist- 
ence. ‘This assertion, though at variance with what experience 
teaches as well of the pastoral as of the savage state, is, however, per- 
fectly true when applied to the agricultural condition of society, where, 
instead of being checked, population is constantly extended by the 
increasiug multiplication of such means as are calculated to support 
its extension ; the means administering to the growth of a community 
being effectually obtained by the increase of a population, in defiance 
of the good or bad quality of the soil which that community occupies. 
If the opposite opinion, advanced by the advocates of celibacy and of 
monastic life, were true, the anti-social results which they anticipate 
ought to be produced in those countries that are highly peopled ; but 
we shall find, as we proceed, that this doctrine is quite untenable, be- 
ing disavowed by experience, and explicitly contradicted by facts. 


There is another position hazarded by the same school of political 
economists who force on us the dilemma of celibacy: it is, that food 
increases only in an arithmetical, whilst population augments in a 
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geometrical, ratio. On the contrary, however, we find that. mankind 
increase by addition, in the manner of figures placed one under the 
other, whilst the products of social industry accumulate by multiplica- 
tion, or as figures disposed horizontally, or side by side ; and, finally, 
a very satisfactory conclusion may be drawn from some unquestion- 
able facts, which go to prove that the scourge of famine most ordina- 
rily afflicts those countries which have not arrived at that point in 
which a mutual accommodation is diffused over the whole community, 
proportioned to the augmented subsistence required for the increasing 
wants of increasing numbers; but that this scourge is sufficiently 
guarded against by that provident condition of society which includes 
contrivances and expedients immediately resulting from the necessi- 
ties of a dense population. 


The crowded state of our pages prevents us from pursuing this sub- 
ject farther in our present Number; but we submit the Table which 
we have presented to our readers’ careful examination, as containing 
facts of the deepest interest; and we will follow up the subject in our 
next, in further illustration of the great truths which it teaches, and 
the doctrines it confirms. 





THE MINISTRY.—ABANDONMENT OF THEIR PLEDGES.— 
PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 


Tue Whig Ministry was always weak. The people knew it be so. 
They supported it from that laudable and chivalrous instinct which 
leads men to range themselves on the feebler side. Now they will no 
longer do so. Weakness they might have pardoned. Prevarication 
and desertion never. A manly simplicity, a liberal openness, when 
even joined to glaring faults, they might have borne; but they will 
not bear indications of cowardice and meanness. Abjectness, servility, 
slavish degenerateness, are too much for the national confidence. 


While the people were still clinging with some hope to the Whigs, 
the Whigs have delivered themselves into the hands of the Tories. 
This self-abandonment has not been sudden. It has been going on 
slowly but surely for the last three months. Whig virtue was at all 
times equivocal. Alas! Whig vice is unlike their virtue ; it is open, 
declared, undisguised. Well might Mr. O'Connell take God to wit- 
ness that such prostitution was never seen or heard of before! Mr. 
O'Connell was right. Never in the annals of the most venal and 
degraded nation on the face of the earth, was such undisguised 
and cowardly truckling before heard of. Yet what are we to say of 
the House which sanctioned this tergiversation ? Why that it was full 
worthy the same House which ate its words on the Malt Tax. 
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There are some occasions on which men are blinded by splendid 
impositions. In quitting the path of rectitude, they think or delude 
themselves into thinking that they are advancing some great public 
principle. Such men may claim a passing pity; but what shall be 
said of the miserable petty-larceny politicians who are debauched by 
the suggestions of a paltry, a short-sighted, a “ sarge wise” interest, 
into the surrender of the very vital principle of their existence ? Why 
that they deserve to be delivered into the hands of those who respect 
neither their names nor their principles,—who exhibit no gratitude for 
their favors, and who in the end will ruin and destroy them. Repent 
and turn back, they will not. Political deserters never do repent. 
The deceivers have no resource but in deception ; and the Whigs hav- 
ing commenced in political misdemeanour have -gusanmat so political 
felony; and will go on till the commission of some great political 
crime shall bring them to their-end, and their political existence be 
taken from them by an indignant nation. ‘To warn such men is use- 
less,—but as sure as there is a retributive power above, they will in 
the end pay the penalty of this deceitful abandonment of their trust 
on the Trish Church Bill. 


It is idle now to keep terms with such men. It is idle to warn, it 
is useless to admonish them,but WE CALL ON THE CounTRY TO PRO- 
NOUNCE THEIR DOOM! Let the people, from one end of the country to 
the other, meet and express their sentiments freely on the conduct of 
their rulers. Let them do so not only in contemplation of the poli- 
tical, but of the moral interests of England. Come what may, let 
England be governed by politically honest men. Come what will, let 
England be governed by men of honor, who keep their words, no 
matter of what party they call themselves. 


THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





Of the Tories, Heaven knows we are no admirers; but we do not 
believe there is a Tory in England who, being pledged as Lord Althorp 
was on the 147th clause of the Irish Church Bill, would not be 
ashamed of acting as Lord Althorp has acted, in abandoning it to 
please their Lords. 


The secrets of the Prison House must at length be told. There are 
three men now in power, each of whom would ruin the counsels of 
the wisest set of men the world ever saw. These men are Lord Al- 
thorp, Mr. Stanley, and though last not least, Lord Brougham. 


Of Lord Althorp we will speak first. Hitherto we had alwa $ given 
his lordship credit for strait-forwardness and plain dealing. “We are 
now very reluctantly compelled to change this opinion. For the last 
six weeks Lord Althorp has been guilty of more shiftings and turnings 
than any public man within our memory, not even excepting the late 
Mr. George Rose. It may be that this is involuntary, and arises from 
his excessive good nature; but if so, we can only compliment the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s virtue, at the expense of his understanding. 
If his departure from his pledges be wilful it is politically criminal, 
and such a man is unfit to be Prime Minister; if it be involuntary. — 
if he be the dupe (as we believe him to be, of Lord Broug am 
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and Mr. Stanley), surely so simple a lord ought to be relieved of the 
Exchequer, and of the lead of the House of Commons. Corrupt 
men do mischief themselves ; it more py we happens that weak 
and simple men are made the instruments of doing mischief for others. 


No man denies Mr. Stanley's talent for debate; but words are not 
wisdom. The epithet of the Roman Historian well applies to the 
Colonial Secretary, “ Satis loquentie sapientie parum.’ _ Besides, 
Mr. Stanley is so self-willed, so dominant, and so determined on the 
one subject on which he is chiefly mistaken—and that subject the 
Church—that he will ruin any Cabinet that yields to him on this 
question. 


Of Lord Brougham we will say this. That no man now seems 
willing to depend upen him: nor does he apparently depend upon 
himself. His restlessness, his straining and ssachline after superiority, 
his passion for trimming,—might be harmless, comparatively mts 
ing, if they ruined only himself; but the misery is that it will 
not have that effect alone, but peradventure may alike ruin Cabinet 
and Country. 


It may seem to be a work of supererrogation to enter into the causes 
which in our contemplation, have ruined, or will go to ruin this Mi- 
nistry. We think differently. It is wise that the people should know 
the secret springs which have spoiled their favorite measures. 


Lord Brougham thinks the giving up the 147th clause, a profound, 
a master stroke of policy. How often does cunning overreach itself, 
and prove that “ all is not gold that glistens.” The Bill is not yet 
through the House: but at all events the Tory lords will “ have us 
on the hip,” and they will not fail to make much of their vantage ground. 


This then is now the question,—‘‘ Can a Tory Ministry stand ?” 
We think it cannot; but sure we are the attempt to form one will be 
made, and that quickly. 

As to the Whigs, with all their concessions, they have not staved 
off the evil day. The weakness of premature decay is upon them; 
and worse than this, the repute of an ill-omened party name, dedicated, 
as it will be henceforward, to the everlasting and contemptuous scorn 
of King, Aristocracy, and People, 





We hope to be able to give some account of “ The British African Coloniza- 
tion Society” in our next, and beg our Anti Slavery Friends to suspend their 
judgments on its proceedings, until they see our Report ; when we hope they 
will be thoroughly satisfied. é 
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A list of the Members who, on the 2nd of July, voted for and against the motion 
of Mr. Buckingham for a select committee to consider the practability of pro- 
gressively reducing the National Debt, by its conversion into terminable annu- 
ities, at gradually diminishing rates of interest, so as to lessen its burden every 

- year, and to determine the best mode of assessing the property and income of 
the kingdom to meet the expense of such conversion ; and to form at the same 
time a surplus revenue fund, which shall enable the Parliament progressively 
to repeal those imposts which bear most heavily on the agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and shipping interests of the country. 


For the motion CTC mee eRe ete ees er eeertesarese 40 
Against it seeeeee Cee e HOHE HH eee ear eeeeseeee 59 
Majority eecere edisls cneahebaGe vane wee 

MAJORITY. 
Anson, Hon. G. Ferguson, R. C. Martin, T. B. ~ Turner, W. 
Bouverie, Captain Fitzsimon, N. MarjoriLanks, C. Tower, C. T. 
Buller, E. Faithful, G, Ord, W. H. Tancred, H. W. 
Barron, H.W. Gronow, Cap. R. H. Price, Sir R. Vivian, Sir R. 
Bolling, W. Graham, Sir J.R.G. Pendarves, F.W. Walker, R. 
Barnard, G. Goring, H. D. Plumptre, J. P. Walter, J. 
Baring, F. Gladstone, T. Potter, R. Wood, G. 
Baldwin, Dr. Johnston, A. Rider, T. Whalley, Sir S. 
Brodie, W. B. James, W. Stanley, £. CG. Wigney, J. N. 
Clayton, Colonel Kerry, Lord Stanley, E. Wedgwood, J. 
Crawley, S. Littleton, E. J. Sandford, E. A. 
Clements, Lord Lamont, Captain N. Shawe, R. N. Tellers. 
Chapman, A. Lambert, J.G. Tracy, C. H. Baring, F. 
Dillwyn, L.W. Leech, J. Talbot, J. H. Kennedy, — 
Ewart, W. Mildmay, P.St.J. Trelawney, W.S. 

MINORITY. 5 
Aglionby, H. A. Fryer, R. O'Connor, F. Torrens, Colonel 
Butler, Colonel Fielden, J. O’Connell, D. Wood, Alderman 
Beauclerk, A.W. Gully, J. O'Dwyer, A.C, Williams, Colonel 
Copeland, Alderman Guest, J. J. Oswald, R. Wilks, J. 
Cobbett, W. Hume, J. Phillips, M. Young, G, F, 
Cornish, J. Hughes, H. Pease, J. 
Chichester, J. P. B. lumphrey, J. Roche, W. Tellers. 
Davies, Colonel Jervis, J. Roe, J. Buckingham, J.S, 
Evans, Colonel ~ Lloyd, J. H. Roebuck, J. A. Harvey, D. W. 
Fitzsimon, C. Maxwell, J. Romilly, J. 
Fenton, J. Maxwell, Sir J. Richards, J. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Leaves of Absence. 

To Mr. Collier, a fortnight. 

To Mr, Lloyd Watkins, three weeks, 

To Sir Robert Vaughan, three weeks; Mr. Lalor, a month; Mr. Macnamara, 
a month; Mr. Blayney, three weeks; Mr. Hodges, a week ; Sir Eardley Wilmot, 

‘ten days; Mr. Godson, a week; Lord Waterpark, a week; Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, a week; Mr. Ingham, a fortnight; Mr. Nicholl, a week: Mr 
Benett, a fortnight; Mr. Handley, a fortnight; Mr, Pryme, a fortnight : Sir 
Oswald Mosley, three weeks; Mr. Emerson Tennent, a month; Mr. Janhes 
Kennedy, a week. : : 

To Mr. Fleetwood, a month; Mr. Hornby, a month; Mr. Henry Grattan, a 
month; Sir Harry Verney, a month; Sir Edward Kn rar a 
Mr. Maurice O'Connell, nore ; stchbull, 9 fortnight ; 
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THE EAST INDIA MONOPOLY—AMERICAN EXPORT 
TRADE TO CHINA. 


Tue curious details of the overland trade in British manufactures, 
carried on by Russian merchants, on the confines of China, which 
we gave in a recent number of this Review, must have startled 
those of our readers, who are new to the commercial wants and 
capacities of the Celestial Empire. Situated at a distance of 6,598 
versts from St. Petersburgh, Kiatka, lately a small and insig- 
nificant village in Tartary, has grown into a large and flourishing 
town. On the route to this forced and most expensive mart, the 

asantry of Siberia subsist on the profits earned by their cattle 
in the transport of merchandise; and while British Free Traders are 
excluded from the port of Canton, their goods are forced, by the prefer- 
ence of the Russian tariff, into disproportioned competition with the in- 
dustry of Holland and Silesia. What clearer evidence can be adduced 
of the falsehood of the statements by which the servants of the East 
India Company have so long contrived to palm on the credulity of 
the country, the belief that the Chinese are unwilling or unable to 
purchase articles of British manufacture ? 


How can it be true that their export of woollens to Canton has an- 
nually been a losing adventure, if, charged with double duties, with 
the freight to the Gulf of Finland, and the carriage of 5,000 miles 
chrough countries where there are neither roads nor inhabitants, the 
still afford a remunerating price at Kiatka? ‘What tradesman wi 
believe that cotton goods, in ready demand at 9s. a yard on the 
northern boundary, would, at 3s. be unsaleable at Canton? Those 
only who are acquainted with the unwieldly, cumbrous, and expensive 
system of factories and establishments, of freights, and outfits, and 

ock-rates, which the Company call “ their trade,” will be able to re- 
concile this flagrant discrepancy between their official accounts and 
the Russian statistics. e truth is, that these expenses are of a 
nature and extent totally inconsistent with commercial profit; their 
export trade to China is a mere trick, a fraud upon the Government 
and the country; a niggard, miserable, parsimonious affectation of 
encouraging the trade and manufactures of Great Britain, while in 
reality they wring from the pockets of the people, by means of their 
tea monopoly, above the fair and reasonable ee an annual income 
of nearly three millions sterling! This is the traffic by which they 


thrive and flourish ; this are their dividends and the interest of 

their debt discharged ; by this are the deficiencies of their land revenue 

supplied ; the burthens of Bengal lightened ; the expenses of Madras 
VOL, I11.—NO, I. I 
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and Bombay defrayed: but for this, the chartered Company of 
British Merchants trading to the East, might be in “‘The Gazette” 
to morrow. 


The trade, however, through Russia and Tartary, furnishes but a 
small portion of the proofs on which we found our hopes of extended 
intercourse with China. For the last twenty years, British merchants 
have been doomed to witness the vessels of rival nations, the commer- 
cial power of which scarcely bears an assignable proportion to our 
own, monopolising a traffic, in which our own laws alone prevent us 
from asserting a decisive and indisputable supremacy. ‘The discrimi- 
nating duties by whieh the Dutch Government of Java impedes the 
sale of British goods at Batavia, and their absolute prohibition at 
Samarang, utchaias and the other ports of the Eastern islands sub- 
ject to that power, enable the manufacturers of Holland to undersell 
us in all the seas frequented by the Chinese junks: and asthe charter 
prevents us from touching at Canton, and from establishing a, free port 
in our neighbouring settlements, we are thus totally excluded from the 
trade of China and the Archipelago. 


Of this exclusion, other nations, of course, avail themselves; and, 
among them, the success of the Americans is pre-eminent. Their 
establishment at Canton differs in no respect from those maintained 
by them in the ports of Europe. A consul, armed with no extra- 
ordinary powers, contrives to transact all their business with the 
Chinese Hong, to keep the mariners of his nation in due order and 
control, and to maintain a perfectly good understanding with the na- 
tive authorities. ‘The relations of America with China are purely 
and strictly commercial. ‘The masters of their merchantmen appear 
at Canton in the capacity of simple traders, and are received as such. 
They excite no jealousies, inspire no fears, give no offence, engage in 
no disputes. They are permitted to discharge and take in their car- 
gocs without the slightest molestation ; and in their dealings they meet 
with at least as much favour as their chartered competitors. 


The details of the American trade at Canton are curious and 
imstructive. In its early stages, their principal exports were of silver, 
bullion, and furs. ‘The bullion consisted chiefly of Spanish dollars, 
which they purchased at Liverpool and London, or obtained in ex- 
ehange for British manufactures on the western coast of America ; 
with these they proceeded on their voyage to China, touching: on 
their way at the ports of Celebes, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and the 
other islands of the Archipelago, where they bartered a portion of 
their dollars for coffee, rice, pepper, spices, tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
pearl, shells, various gums, ivory, cassia, cinnamon, musk, betel-nut, 
tin, tutenague, birds’-nests, iron, copper, cochineal, wax, sandal-wood, 
&e. and other articles, some suited to the European, others to the 
Chinese market, and with this varied assortment they arrived at 
Canton. There they disposed of the remainder of their dollars, and 
of such portion of the produce of the islands as was destined for 
China ; and, supplying their place with teas, nankeens, raw and manu- 
factured silks, china root, vermillion, rhubarb, drugs, &e. they sailed 
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direct to Europe, or circuitously by America. The trade in furs, now 
almost entirely in the hands of the Americans, was originally carried 
on by British merchants under the license of the East India Company. 
Its course was as follows: British manufactures of different sorts, such 
as coarse woollens, broad-cloths, blankets, articles of ironmongery, 
sheet-copper, buttons, hardware, tools, muskets, &c. were sent out 
from England to the north-west coast of America, and there exchan- 
ged with the inhabitants for furs of various descriptions. This trade 
was established by the North-West Company of Canada in the year 

receding the American War, who then sent vessels round Cape 
Fan. under licenses granted to them by the East India Company, 
to convey the furs collected by them on the north-west coast, to China 
for sale. : 


These licenses restricted the North-West Company to selling their 
furs in China for money, and to pay that money into the Company's 
chest, for bills on England.* The loss arising from this mode of 
conducting the trade, was so excessive, that they were very soon 
obliged to abandon it ; and they now export the British manufactures 
necessary to procure the furs, to some port in the United States, 
whence they are transhipped in an American vessel to the Columbia 
River. ‘The same vessel conveys the furs to China; and an arrange- 
ment is made with the American merchant, by which much more 
beneficial returns are obtained by the North-West Company for their 
trade, than by the former mode. The Americans being subject te 
none of the restraints by which British traders are impeded, have, 
however, now engrossed nearly the whole of this lucrative branch of 
commerce. While our ships are compelled to return to England with- 
out freight or cargo, the Americans exchange their furs for the commo- 
dities of China, and take those commodities to any market in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America, which may afford a prospect of beneficial 
sale. Mr. Ellice, in his evidence before the Lords’ Committee in 
1821, calculates the difference between bartering furs in the China 
market for Chinese produce, and selling them for money, at about 
twenty five per cent.; and Mr. Lyall expressly says, that the same 
circumstances would make a difference of at least 2000/. in the proceeds 
of the last cargo sold by his house at Canton. 


Some estimate of the extent and value of the direct and circuitous 
trade thus carried on by the Americans, may be formed from the 
following statements, the first of which is taken from the well-known 
work of Dr. Serbert, the second communicated by Mr. Grant to the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1821. 

In the First Statement of the Annual Amount of the Exports from 
the United States to the North-West Coast of America, from the year 
1792 to 1817, it appears that in the first year those Exports amounted 
only to 1,586 dollars; but, that in the latter year, they had increased 
to 1,100,839 dollars ! 


In the Second Statement of the Number of Furs imported into China 


* Evidence of Mr. Ellice before the Lords, 1821-2. 
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by the Americans, in the seasons 1805, to 1819, it a = that no 
less than 2,083,507 skins of various kinds, for furs, ha n imported 
from the north-west coast of America ! 


In the year 1819, a Memorial was presented to the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, by a Committee of the Society of Ship-owners, in 
which they urged their claims to a participation in the profits of this 
export of British goods. In proof of the supposed ignorance in which 
the application was made, Mr. Grant appealed to these statements, 
contending that this commerce was scarcely deserving of encourage- 
ment, and asserting that the whole basis of any adventure in that 
trade, would be a return cargo from China to this country and foreign 
Europe. We adduce these statements here, more to illustrate the 
wants of China, than to prove the present amount of its consumption ; 
and they are good evidence to show that warm substantial apparel is 
required by the temperature of its climate. Reserving the much 
more important question of “ Return Cargoes” for future considera- 
tion; we beg to say, that the Ship-owners by no means limited their 
views to the export trade. The third paragraph of their Memorial is 
as follows: ‘That a most valuable trade might be carried on from 
this country with the north-west coast of America, in British manu- 
factures, to be exchanged for furs for the China market, provided that 
British vessels were permitted to take, in return, cargoes at China, for 
other markets than those of this country, which trade is at present 
almost wholly in the hands of the Americans.” 


Of late years, this export of dollars and of furs obtained on the north- 
west coast of America, has been partially superseded by a direct and 
much more beneficial trade in British manufactures. It appears, from 
the relations of those whose opportunities of forming an opinion on 
the matter have been most extensive, that the partiality of the Chinese 
for furs is, among the middle orders of the population, rapidly yielding 
to a preference for the more economical substitute of woollens ; and it 
has long been very well known that Chinese merchants at Canton 
have been for many years engaged in extensive speculations in this 
way. This traffic is conducted with so much system, regularity, and 
notoriety, that itis by no means an unfrequent occurrence for American 
vessels to take in cargoes of manufactures destined for China, at Liver- 
pool: and though we agree with those who think that it is much better 
that the products of our industry should be exported by the Americans, 
than not be exported at all; yet, considering the loss thus incurred b 
our shipping interest, as well as by the manufacturers themselves, this 
course of trade in British goods is, to us, a source of unmingled vexa- 
tion. It really is too bad that we should thus nurse and foster, by the 
loan of our skill and ingenuity, the commerce of a rival nation, more 
particularly when all the exertions of its Legislature are directed to 
mee at home the very same commodities which they at present obtain 
rom us. 


_ Fora time, no doubt, the demands of the American agents may en- 
liven the markets, and relieve the distresses of our manufacturers ; but 
we ought not lightly to forget that the duties levied by Congress on 
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British woollens, amount almost to a prohibition on their use in the 
rovinces of the Union ; and we may rest assured that, so soon as their 
esp equal in beauty and texture those of Leeds, and their 
cottons those of Manchester and Glasgow, their consignments to 
Canton will not be shipped at the port of Liverpool. The existence, 
however, of this traffic furnishes abundant refutation of the statements 
by which the East India Company have all along endeavoured to im- 
pose upon the public; and it appears, by a commercial letter to the 
Court of Directors, from their supercargoes in China, (of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract) that the commerce which had long been unproduc- 
tive in their hands, was turned to good account by the American 
adventurers. 


‘ The very alarming inroad,’ say they, ‘ that is now commenced by Ame- 
rican speculations into a trade hitherto confined to the Honourable 
Company, will, it is probable, soon place all certainty of calculation in its 
economy, at defiance. Between 3,000 and 4,000 pieces of broad-cloth have 
been imported under the American flag direct from England, and by the 
circuitous medium of America, during the present season; patterns of 
these cloths, with the prices and terms of their disposal, will be forwarded 
by our superintendant of imports,—a number in the Thames packet.’ 


*The American export trade, which has hitherto been chiefly confined 
to dollars, purchased at a premium in America, or yor 2 a circuitous 
voyage in England, Lisbon, and Gibraltar, has been considered as generally 
unprofitable. The Americans are, therefore, well contented to avail them- 
selves of a channel of remittance by which they can realise the prime cost 
and insurance of their investment, and are consequently enabled to under- 
sell the Honourable Company by the absence of those heavy charges which 
their invoices usually bear. The greatest evil, however, which we are led 
to anticipate from this encroachment, is the death-blow which it inflicts 
upon the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the Honourable Comeeny it is 
not so much the amount, as the uncertainty of that amount, which the very 
great fluctuation in American commerce renders totally incalculable, and 
which at once converts a trade, hitherto considered as regular and secure, 
into a most uncertain and dangerous speculation. One advantage, how- 
ever, the Company most incontrovertibly possesses, and which the Ameri- 
cans can neither compete with, nor deprive them of,—it is that of unim- 
peachable character and credit; the experience of the Chinese in the 
uniform excellence of their consignments, and the pe which the 
Company’s mark affords to every uninspected package through all quarters 
of the empire, are the causes to which we are now indebted for the ready 
circulation of our woollens; while those of the Americans are chiefly con- 
fined to the consumption of Canton, are exposed to severe scrutiny, and 
viewed with a suspicion which the inequalities, both in the measures and 
quantities of the present importations, are ill calculated to remove. 

' *The remarks which we have already had occasion to make to your 

Honourable Committee upon the subject of broad-cloth, in reference to 

the American trade, are equally applicable to camblets, a considerable 

quantity of which have been importe under that flag during the present 
season. 


It is amusing to hear the Company's supercargoes consoling their 
employers, under the calamity of American invasion, on the ground 
of their ‘unimpeachable character and credit.’ Of all favour and 
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pre-eminence thus obtained, we heartily congratulate the Directors; 
they are welcome to every advantage which ‘a long course of honour. 
able dealing’ may have earned; and if the sneer at the American 
traders were not meant to include free traders in general, we should 
not feel any violent anxiety to take arms in support of their reputa- 
tion; but knowing the inference which is drawn from all such 
imuendos, we beg to remind the Honourable Company, that their 
commerce has been more than once at a stand, while that of America 
went on; that the American Ambassador has not been cuffed and 
hurtled in the vestibule of the palace at Pekin; that the mariners 
of that nation have excited no disturbance, been guilty of no 
offence, nor has the cry of ‘blood for blood’ been heer § against 
them in the streets of Canton. So far, at least, their character is as 
good as that of the servants of the East India Company; and from 
the statement, which we now present, of their imports of British 
goods into China, it will appear that they are likely to enjoy all its 
advantages. 

In a statement of the exports from Great Britain, in foreign vessels, 
to countries within the limits of the East India Company's Charter, 
it appears, that in 1817, it was 461/.; in 1818, 2,527/.; in 1819, 
34,9091. ; and in 1820, 178,358/.: a rate of increase which shews at 
once the soundness of the trade. 


From these statements, it appears that while the Company's super- 
cargoes were informing the Directors that the woollens imported by 
the Americans were confined to the consumption of Canton, exposed 
to ‘ severe scrutiny,’ and ‘ viewed with great suspicion,’ they amounted 
in value to no less than 161,269/., in addition to their other importa- 
tions. Now, recollecting for a moment that Canton is situated at the 
southern extremity of the empire, removed only twenty-three degrees 
from the equator, and consequently exposed to intense heat during 
the greater part of the year, we beg to ask, if this fact alone be not 
demonstrative of the falschood of the Company's statements, and of 
the fitness of the Chinese market as a vent for British woollen mann- 
factures? The trath is, that the supercargoes at Canton (with few 
exceptions) know no more about the interior of China than if they 
had never slept beyond the sound of Bow bell. Mewed up at a dis- 
tance of 1,100 miles from the capital, their communications are con- 
fined to the merchants of the Hong, who have precisely the same in- 
ducements to defraud the Chinese, as the East India Company to 
impose upon the people of England. Taking their cue from their 
employers at home, the officers of the factory know exactly what sort 
of advices are approved in Leadenhall-street ; they are well aware of 
the utter indifference with which the Directors regard a rise or fall in 
the demand for British manufactures, and sufficiently sagacious to 
discover that the most alarming evil to be apprehended from American 
encroachment is the death-blow which it inflicts on the monopoly of 
the Honourable Company. 


Of the two, we would rather that the free trade of America should 
prosper than that the selfish system of exclusion should prevail. We 
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look upon the traffic of our transatlantic rivals as the prize which they 
have gained by the enterprise and intrepidity of their mercantile cha- 
racter: we feel that had we been unfettered by the chains of prohi- 
bition, we should have passed them in the gainful race; and we doubt 
not, that when the em ents of the charter are removed, they 
will find in the free mariners of Great Britain more effective and 
more formidable competitors, than those to whom they have hitherie 
been opposed. 

The following is a statement of the American imports into Canton 
during the seasons of 1823-24, 1824-25, and 1825-26, beginning 
on the Ist July and ending on the 30th of June; taken from the records 
of the American Consulate at Canton :— 
















































1823-24 1824-25 1825-26 
Wander of Vessels ........ « Bb.c 0. «. »: fBan «0 a 0 0 OO. 
Spanish dollars 4,096,100 . 6,524,500 . 5,725,000 
Ginseng . - + 427peculs . 6,039. . 3,357 
Quicksilver - 8,210. - 6452. - 3,738 
lead. . 3,610. . . . 5912. 19,666 
Tron og 10,044 . 13,459 . . 3,441 
Copper... . . 814... OBE. . 1,509 
Skins, Land Otter . 10,855 pieces. 18,532. . 14,883 
Do. Seal 12,909 . 52,043 . 32,521 
Do. Fox . 17,986 . 19,477. . 10,108 
Do. Rabbit. - 100. - 6267. . - 1,010 
Do. Beaver a ree ke - 4,886 
Cochineal . . . 160peculs . 157. - 255 
Sandal-wood . . 3,404 . 7,483 . . 3,097 
Beche de Mer SEO bose we cae ee . 186 
Camblets ... . 6,362 pieces . 4,388 . . 4,290 
Cleths . ... - 7791 . 10,257 . 12,067 
Long-Ells . . . 20,796. . . 7,842. 10,620 
Handkerchiefs . - 6,807 . 27,123 . 31,694 
Shittings .0- sw om. . 7,612 . 13,694 
Cambrics . . . - 1000... . 3,250. - $288 
Candles ... 135 peculs . 3. 7 
Rice and Paddy . . . ——. 18,927 . . 49,993 
Chintz . . . . . .6,770pieces .4,161. . . . 7,376 
Cotton .. . - 1,070 bales . . 1,575 . re 
Tortoise-shell . . . 37 peculs . 24. 16 
er . 2,350 boxes . 100. 451 
Tobacco ‘ . 1082peculs . 72. 16 
Wine 1» « 849 cases . 705. 278 
Rope. se 250 peculs* . 69. 265 
Canvass . . 87 . . a . 15 
Various articles m——.  ee . 8,000 

* Gross weights in use at Canton. 
wb. oz. dr, : 
I Tale weighs ...ecsscseseee O 0 19.75 avoirdupoise. 

16 Tales eetewe 1 Catty «+++++,. 1 3 12 
100 Catties »-»+] Pecul eeeeee 133 6 5.28 
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From this specification of American imports at Canton, a more 
corrett estimate may be formed of the general course and: prospects 
of that trade than from the most laboured and lengthened -descrip- 
tion. In examining the items of which it is composed, the attention 
of our readers will be mainly directed to those articles which are the 
produce of British industry. It will be seen that, without any. very 
sensible decrease in the importations of furs, which, on account. of 
their superior beauty, will always be in request among the higher or- 
ders of Chinese, the trade in camblets, cloths, long-ells, handkerchiefs, 
shirtings, cambric, &c., exhibits all the symptoms of steady and dar- 
able prosperity. Now, at that prosperity we should be the last to di- 
rect an envious glance, if we were allowed to meet the Americans on 
the fair ground of unfettered competition ; but we confess that it does 
hurt on mortify our self-love to think, that whatever advantages we 
have obtained by the skill of our artisans and the excellence of our 
machinery, should be converted to our detriment and loss; that en- 
gines for our destruction should be selected from our own magazines ; 
and that, supplying, during the infancy of American manufactures, 
the wants of their Asiatic correspondents, we should enable them to 

re-occupy a branch of commerce of which the materials will, ere 
seat be furnished by their own looms. 


In the Report presented to the Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United. States, the policy of America is plainly and in- 
telligibly developed, 


‘ The complete establishment,’ says he,* ‘of American manufactures 
in wool, cotton, iron, and hemp, is believed to. be of very high moment 
to the nation. All the principal raw materials are at hand, or could 
be commanded. ‘The skill for imparting excellence to them would come 
at the proper time. There’ would be no want of labeur, to which an abun- 
dant water power, as well as artificial machinery, would everywhere be 
lending its assistance. Capital would be found for investment in them. If 
their establishment, by the immediate protection of the laws should at first 
raise the cost of the articles, and for a-succession of years keep it up, a true 
forecast, looking to the future rather than adapting all its calculations to 
the existing hour, would not hesitate to embrace the protecting policy. 
Manufactures of fine cottons, of woollens of all descriptions, of iron articles, 
and of those from hemp, have already arrived at a point in the United 
States justifying the conclusion, that some additional encouragement from 


Congress is alone wanting to fix them upon. lasting and profitable foun- 
dations. ‘ aise 


‘ There is the strongest reason, from past experience, to feel assured, that 
American industry and resources, stimulated into full competition, will 
supply the commodities cheaper in price, as well as better in quality, than 
they have heretofore come to us from other countries. As regards cotton 
articles, such is the exuberance of the raw material in the United States, 
that it cannot be assuming too much to suppose that the day is not remote 
when they will largely supply other countries of the world with these fa- 
brics. Already they have begun to do so to some extent with those of the 
coarser species. European science, applied to the manufacturing arts, has 
indeed returned to India, in the manufactured state, the native cotton of 
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India ; but it will be the effect of our own policy if a similar traffic be lung 
permitted to go on between Europe and the United States. That the lat- 
ter will continue, under all circumstances, to supply Europe with a full 
portion of raw cotton, cannot be doubted, from the present and growing 
state of that manufacture in Europe. That they might also be enabled, by 
the policy recommended, to vie with any nation in sending to the markets 
of Europe, articles manufactured from this material, is an opinion which is 
believed to rest upon no exaggerated estimate in their manufacturing abi- 
lity, however dormant it may be in reference to such a result now. That 
this invaluable raw material, but thirty years ago scarcely known to our 
fields any more than to the British loom, is destined to draw out a far 
greater portion of the productive labour of this country than it has yet put 
in action, and mark an era in its manufacturing, as it has already done in 
its agricultural, riches, is an anticipation which rational calculations of the 
future may justify. What is said of our cotton manufactures, may, it is 
believed, be said with scarcely less confidence eventually, though perha 
not immediately, of those of wool. The latter, from being more compli- 
cated in their whole process, and more difficult and costly in the skill ne- 
cessary to their elaboration, naturally require more time to be reared into 
perfection. They claim, on this account, and claim the more imperiously, 
the immediate and decisive succour of the laws.’ 

So far the American Secretary. While our Ministers are threaten- 
ing to furnish Manchester and Glasgow with Indian raw cotton, the 
Americans contemplate the supply of our shops with cotton manufac-, 
tures! Are we not warranted, then, in the belief that the trade 
which they carry on in British goods with the people of Asia is merel 
provisional, seeing that they look forward to the supply of a muc 
more difficult and fastidious market? It is idle to conceal from our- 
selves the fact, which presses upon us on every side, that unless we 
speedily emancipate ourselves from the fetters by which our commerce 
with the Eastern world is restrained, to us all the advantages derivable 
from that rich field of mercantile speculation are lost for ever. We 
may, to be sure, now and then receive an order from New York to. 
supply, for some wealthy mandarin, an ear-ring, a bracelet, a smel- 
ling-bottle, or a clock ; but the manufactures on which the comfort of 
our people, our commercial power, and financial prosperity depend, 
will be unknown beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Surely, then, we 
are not unreasonable or importunate, when we implore the merchanits 
and manufacturers of England to lcok to this in time, to exert every 
nerve to prevent the contiuuance of such an odious and iniquitous 
system as that which continues political power in the hands of such a 
body as the East India Company : or which shall leave a vestige of 
that Monopoly—which, without producing the slightest good to any 
fraction of the King’s subjects, detracts from their enjoyments, and 
cripples the resources of all—which, by encouraging foreign industry, 
and depressing our own, feeds and invigorates the competition of rival 
states,—and contributes, more than any other cause, to dissipate the 
wealth and impair the prosperity of the empire. 
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SECOND LETTER TO LORD GREY, ON THE SUBJECT OF 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 
My Lorp, 


The degree of confidence with which not only the humbler 
and more sanguine, but even the richer and more aristocratic, the digni- 
taries and prelates of this land, regard the efficiency of the ecclesiastical 
Establishment, may be estimated from various expedients resorted to, since 

ublic attention has been practically directed to the wants and woes of 

reland. There are noblemen, who, following the example of our pious 
ancestors, have appointed men in whom they oy confidence, to the 
situation of domestic chaplains in their families. The propriety of this ar- 
rangement may not always have originated in the negligence of the paro- 
chial clergy; still, it may not be unquestionable, in some instances, 
whether the inefficiency of the resident rector (where he has been resident) 
or the curate, did occasion such appointments. The cause, perhaps, is yet 
more palpable, which has operated on the minds of a Clanbrassil, a Mande- 
ville, or a Farnham, so effectually as to introduce into their arrangements 
the employment of a new order of men, entitled moral agents, a race of 
amphibious character, neither lay nor clerical: whence the necessity, and 
whence the origin, of such labourers, to whom are committed the manage- 
ment of schools, the superintendence of charities, and the visits of mercy to 
the sick and ignorant, if the Establishment, which is so well stocked, be 
also efficient? and what is implied in the acknowledged necessity of such 
an apparatus as this for the country, even in the vicinity of these lords’ de- 
mesnes? Still another expedient of protestant zeal, but not of judicious 

design or innoxious tendency, stands forth as a speaking witness against 

the adaptation of all the ecclesiastical machinery, which abounds so ex- 

travagantly, is so unjustly oppressive, and has been employed in Ireland 
for three centuries, with such inefficiency. 

The Reformation Society has been patronised as a sort of demi-state- 
chariot, in which are yoked, as the great leaders, noble lords and episcopal 
dignitaries; in which it was predicted—at least, anticipated—that nominal 
Protestantism would drive over this land without a hindrance ora pause ; 
and by which the bishop’s crosier was speedily to displace the crucifix, and 
the other regalia of St. Peter. This Association was, and is, a king’s-ap- 
prover, a self-condemning evidence against the fitness of the Church for 
the wants of Ireland: with this Society, the zealous churchman, almost 
forgetting his own episcopal ordination, and the unconsecrated and unau- 
thorized hands by which dissenting ministers had been designated to their 
office, did yet urge and implore the junction and c¢ ration of the po- 
lemical presbyterian and talented independent. Need I adduce yet again 
the episcopal and lordly patronage and high Church smiles, bestowed upon 
the London Hibernian School Society ; and their zealous advocacy, though 
of recent display, in aid of the pe yee st Schools, as corroborative tes- 
timony of their own conviction and predominating fear, that the Church 
either has not done what it should have done, or that it is not adequate for 
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the onerous duties imposed upon a legalized Establishment? Let the 
lordly advocates of things as they are, say, would it be humane to continue 
such an order, and entrust to such functionaries, for any further probation, 
the revenues of an impoverished country, and the religious services of an 
alienated people? Is more time necessary to prove tit the Church of 
England has not been adapted to the state or wants of Ireland? It was 
enacted by authority of Parliament, “ that after a ified time, such a 
creed shall be believed, and such a rubric used, by all bishops, priests, and 
deacons, who shall continue to enjuy the emoluments and revenues of the 
Church, and do the duty; and those who refuse to do these things, shall 
be ejected from their benefices, and others put in their place.” This was 
surely, the vanity of legislation, and we are called to endure the vexation 
of spirit which is its consequence. : 
Besides the Protestant Reformed Church, I have referred, my lord, to 
other communities in Ireland; and, perhaps, it may serve a good cause, if 
I proceed to survey the moral statistics of this Country, as exhibited in the 
sectarian divisions of the people, in the respective supplies of instruction 
for the several denominations, and in the relative proportions of those who 
are receiving elementary or scholastic education. 


The people of Ireland are, three out of every four, attached to the 
Church of Rome; upwards of six millions are nominally subject to the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the bishops and other clergy of that communion ; 
receiving the sacraments from them, submitting to their direction in 
matters of faith and practice, and leaving in their hands the government 
of the Church. A chief part of their clerical duties consist in ceremonial 
performances ; the presentation of prayers and masses in the Latin tongue ; 
the celebration of marriage, baptism, and confirmation ; and the adminis- 
tration of absolution to the penitent; extreme unction to the dying; and 
the Eucharist. They enjoin upon the people that they must not examine 
for themselves the grounds of belief, but should implicitly embrace what 
the Church believes ; they deny the right of private judgment; and con- 
sequently do not appeal to the understanding, nor labour to enlighten the 
mind on debateable points of doctrine. The priest does not, except on 
great or peculiar occasions, direct, by a lengthened discourse, instructions 
to the people; and when he speaks, it is rather by hortatory address, than 
didactic instructions ; enforcing some point of canonical obedience, rather 
than some principle of faith, or some argumentative illustration of Christian 
doctrines. The clergy command, the people obey; the priest dictates, the 
flock implicitly receive; the Church is the depositary of the divine will; 
the pontiff is the vicegerent of heaven; and, by his priests, the universal 
keeper of unenlightened conscience, and disposer of superstitious fears. 


If Lam not misinformed, my lord, there are in this Church fourarchbi 
and twenty-four bishops, while each prelate is assisted in the government of 
diocese by a vicar-general and dean: there are also chapters,and members of 
them who are dignitaries, colleges and professorships, orders of brotherhood, 
and monastic superiors,seculars and regular clergy, parish-priests and curates. 
I have been assured, that in most of the town-parishes, besides the priest 
who is rector, there are generally a plurality of curates, sometimes three or 
four, causing the excess in the number of curates over the number of parish 
priests to be three curates for two rectors. There ate some unions of 

rishes, as also of bishoprics, in the Church of Rome, as well as in the 
Established Church, but are not so frequent in the former as in the 
latter. Supposing that of the number, 2,450 parishes in the legalised Church, 
450 had merged into union in the Romish Church, we have 2,000 parish 
rectors, and 3,000 parish curates; in all for lreland— 
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Secular Clergy . . . 5,000 Vicars-General . . . 28 
Archbishops « . « « 28 Professors, &. «.« « + 50 
Deans. + «+ ee 28 neni 


Total Roman Catholic Clergy . + . « 5,134 


Besides the monks, friars, and other orders of brotherhood among thé 
regulars.’ I believe it may be known at Rome how many of these Tatter 
are employed in Ireland; but I cannot pretend to give information on the 

int, since my enquiries have entirely failed to afford me satisfaction. - It 
is of importance, however, to recollect : 


ist. That whatever be the number, they are employed among a popu- 
lation of six millions. If we suppose the regular clergy to number 1,000, 
we have then 6,134; giving something less than a thousand for each offi- 
cial in the Romish Church; while we have, in the Church of England, 
a clergyman for every 210 parishioners in the aggregate. 


2ndly. That adding these two classes together, and their flocks together, 
we have two clergymen fora smaller number than every 1,200 souls: a 
priest-ridden country is Ireland surely. 


3rdly. That while all classes are constrained to contribute their pro 
tion to support the Protestant Clergy, who have each 210 persons, the 
man Catholics voluntarily pay for the support of their Ministers also, ex- 
cepting the small sum paid by Parliamentary grant for Maynooth. 


4thly. Leaving the comparative sums paid to these functionaries, and 
the total amount, to be considered hereafter; as also what the working 
clergy of the one, and the working clergy of the other, receive; it may 
now be observed, that it is as the Roman Catholic priest performs his sert 
vices that he is paid. He must exorcise, apply the oil, salt, &c., and the 
water of baptism; he must give absolution, administer extreme unction, 
and attend the burials of the dead, &c. before he can receive the dues fi 
such work. Mie 


It has not been because the tree of Protestantism was planted under the 
shade of Parliamentary legislation, that it has stood assaults, and endures 
till this day, the rough wind of popular indignation, and the lashing of the 
noisy waves :—the tumult of the people would have long since destroyed 
such a plantation; but, because amid all its abuses or defects, the seed 
of the Kingdom, the pure word of God, was possessed by it, and here and 
there was scattered by it among the people; a special Providence has sus- 
tained it, and the Ruler of Nations has said, “ Destroy it not, fora blessing 
is in it.’ While the Romish Church has stood, partly from the antipathy 
that the people have to the purer and more spiritual dicttines of the Pro- 
testant religion, their extreme ignorance of truth, and destitution of gene- 
ral knowledge,—partly through the sympathy and deep-rooted affection 
with which we grow up to our fathers’ religion; in part, also, its popula- 
rity is to be ascribed to the vicious policy of a persecuting monopoly, in 
favour of the Established Church; and in part to the zealous efforts and 
interested cunning of an indefatigable and isolated priesthood—an anti- 
social apparatus, powerful only for the accomplishment of despotism, and 
the maintenance of error; and whose devices have not been met by ual 
exertion, patience, and zeal, on the part of the reformed clergy. i is 
remarked by observers in society, that the clergy in the Romish Church 
since the triumph of liberal principles has ston. 4 them on a civil equality 
with other sects of the people, have exhibited greater attention to ‘dress 
and external appearance, are more frequently seen in promenades and in 
social intercourse, indulge more in luxuries enjoyed by Protestant Divines 
in carriages, horses, &c. and vie with other members of society in attain- 
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ments and influence. And why should they not? It is well they should 
come into mingled intercourse, and that the interchange of civility should 
smooth duwn the asperities of polemical hostility; while those hitherto 
deemed their antagonists would do well to make the amende honorable, 
and instead of sopining 8 their advancement, and being jealous because 
of the prominence of the priests in soviety, they should recognize it as the 
effect of a new impulse given to the energies of the nation, by the change 
in civic and political liberty ; and is only remarkable, because of the unna- 
tural order of things existing before. 


The rapid increase of influence acquired by Roman Catholics in the 
community is not to be dreaded. It is no proof that the Church of Rome, 
in Ireland, is becoming stronger as an ecclesiastical body ; the fact is rather, 
that as the members, so the clergy, of that Church, becoming more nume- 
rous by means of population, more intelligent and more wealthy by the 
general advancement of society, are acquiring their appropriate position 
among their neighbours. And this has been rendered more apparent from 
the depressions to which, as victims of a persecuting religious tyranny, they 
were formerly exposed. It has been suggested, by a very shrewd writer, 
as a principle of political economy, that the more near tv equality the 
members of one Church rise in political iafluence with the members of pre- 
dominating Churches, the more is that Church in danger of losing its dis- 
tinguishing features, and its very being as a separate body. If this be 
true generally, the Church of Rome will har no exception to the rule: 
and we only wish to see the clergy of that Church coming forward in 
literary competition, taking an interest in the progress of general learning, 
and encouraging the growth of intelligence, knowledge, and scientific 
researches. I do not say it from any desire to malign or misrepresent, but 
I believe the works of research, in history or paca in henley or 
politics, which have emanated from the Irish Roman Catholic pries 
are few and far between,—and not always like angel visitants. Let them 
advance to the generous ambition of literary eminence, and seek to stand 
approved as the learned and useful members of society, exerting their 
undoubted powers for the general advancement of their fellow men, and 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, for the cultivation of letters, the disco- 
very of useful plans, and the discharge of mutual kindness and good-will. 


I shall continue this subject in another Letter; and in the meantime, 
I remain your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
A RESIDENT IN IRELAND. 


In the discussion of this and other topics, of which our Review is made the 
channel, we take occasion to recommend our Correspondents to bear in mind that 
the advocacy of any peculiar theological views is sure to excite a desire to contro- 
vert them in other parties, and that such a controversy would be endless, It 
would be impossible, however, in common fairness to refuse admission to the eom- 
munication of any Catholic writer, who, differing entirely in his views from the 
author of this letter, should attempt to controvert the assertions or views main- 
tained in it, if done with moderation and temper, and confined within a reasonable 
space. Our principles of free discussion would induce us to give an equal hearing 
to both sides of every question—as far as other claims on our space would admit. 
But knowing how interminable and how generally unavailing is a purely theolo- 
gical controversy when conducted in the pages of a Periodical Journal, we are 
especially desirous of guarding ourselves against its admission; and desire to be 
held responsible for no opinions expressed by any of our Correspondents, as we 
have room enough, in the department peculiarly editorial, to develope and 
maintain our own,—NoTeE OF THE Epitor. 
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REMARKS ON THE PLAN OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
FOR COLONISING CANADA WITH POLISH EXILES. 


Sir, Liverpool, June 20, 1833. 
The plan for colonising Canada with Polish emigrants, which 
appears in the Sixteenth Number of your popular periodical, has induced 
me to take the liberty of offering some remarks on the subject. “ A Coun- 
try Gentleman” displays mueh sagacity, as an Economist, in the develope- 
ment of his ideas; but, in the wish to be a legislator, he neither consults 
nature, nor the wishes of the people whose welfare he has in view. 


Knowing, as I do, the spirit and the desires of my countrymen,—the 
emigrants in question,—I cannot adequately express how desolating to the 
mind of a Pole is the idea of quitting Europe. The ruins of his country, 


based upon ages, remain in Europe: nothing, therefore, can tear him 
thence! 


Notwithstanding that, the Emperor Nicholas fills up his broken regi- 
ments with the people of Poland, and depopulates the land by carrying 
away its children to the frontiers of Asia; he still further directs his perse- 
cutions against her exiled sons, by treating them as so many apostles of 
their holy cause in the midst of enlightened people. He has recourse to di- 
verse weapons: to weak governments he issues commands for the execution 
of his decrees; to the stronger ones he makes promises and concessions ; at 
the same time, that he spares no calumnies to discredit the emigrants in 
the eyes of the world, calling them rebels, firebrands, and disturbers of the 
peace of Europe! Happily, however, history replies for us: the Pole has 
endeavoured to guarantee the peace of Europe, from the north-east, for 
nearly ten centuries. It is said that fear is a great magnifier, and that 
cowards are ever credulous ; thus there are some Governments which give 
credit to every calumny, or which, for other reasons, enter into the system 
of Russia. Prussia has compelled many Polish soldiers, who sought an 
asylum there, to re-enter Poland to receive the pretended amnesty, and 
such as refused were fired upon, and afterwards condemned to hard labour. 
Austria imprisoned several thousand Poles in different fortresses : the other 
German princes obey with servility the orders of Nicholas; and all the 
world knows how the French Government has demeaned itself. 


In order to expel the relics of the Polish nation, who live in quiet retire- 
ment throughout Germany, Gallicia, and Hungary, in the bosom of bene- 
volent families, where the claws of the Police cannot reach them, false in- 
telligence is published in the gazettes; and public opinion, that queen of 
the world, is abused, in order to slander them. Last year, in the month of 
July, 1 was in Germany—it matters not in what part—and was on the eve 
of my departure for England, when some disturbances suddenly broke ont, 
which endangered my safety. The Poles have been relentlessly hunted 
down in all Germany, where it has been declared, 4 priori, that they have 
been concerned in these movements, and, although not a single Pole has 
been found among the insurgents, the persecution of the Poles has not 
abated. As in modern politics, but little regard is generally paid to justice, 
or the means employed, so long as the object of the Government is gained, 


this was a good pretext for sweeping all Germany clear of persons who had 
struggled and fought against despotism. 
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In spite of various obstacles, I embarked at a port in the Adriatic, and, 
by way of Corfu, Malta, and Gibraltar, proceeded to England. During the 

ssage, I read with surprise, some extracts from the Gazettes of A 
Pesth, and Trieste, copied afterwards into the Government paper at Malta, 
and the Journals at Venice, Florence, and Rome, that a great number of 
Poles had entered the service of Donna Maria, and that some 
more from France were about to join them at Oporto. After leaving Gi- 
braltar, I arrived at this port, and at the end of four days I met with only 
one Pole,* a young officer, who had been recently wounded, and whe, 
three days afterwards, (29th September) died in my arms. 

It was, without doubt, a new scheme for getting rid of the Poles, to send 
them to get their throats cut in an expedition which has really nothing in 
common with their pang cause. I am not now siteulched, then, that 
even at the present time, the papers would fain persuade us that there are 
many Poles at Oporto, and that the command of this pretended Polish le- 
gion is to be given to General Romarino, although I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that there is no probability in the report. Thus it is, that by vari- 
ous means, the wreck of the Polish nation in Europe is sought to be 
exterminated. 


Neither am I astonished that the English papers should diffuse false or 
fabricated intelligence respecting countries, where Great Britain has. no con- 
suls; I mean Poland and Hungary. The official statements of Nicholas and 
Metternich are published, or private news suggested by their Governments, 
whilst information, from the liberal party, finds its way very seldom, and is 
then frequently taxed with exaggeration! Nor was I surprised to see, 
some weeks ago, in the Times, and other papers, a reproach cast upon the 
proceedings of the Hungarian Diet, and upon the Magnates who endea- 
vour to diffuse more universally throughout the country the Hungarian 
language ; as well as some remarks of a continental correspondent, to the 
effeet that the Hungarian language is insignificant in literature, and is 
spoken by a small section of people. It is true that Hungarian literature 
is not very rich, but history and pees have long been cultivated, and the 
contemporary poets, Vorosmarthy and Bajra, are truly worthy of the age 
in which they live. Civilisation is constantly progressing ;+ and the Hun- 
garian language is taught and cultivated as the only means of amalga- 
mating the different races in that country. To this projeet the government 
opposes all its power. It is admirable, however, to see this people, amount- 
ing to about four millions, (the other eight millions being Slavonians 
Croats, Suabians, Wallachians, &c.; although the proprietors generally 
are Hungarians) surrounded by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, making, even 





* Leon Moszynski, aged twenty-three. 


+ The University at Pesth is much resorted to: I have visited it, as well as the 
Observatory, the Public Library, the Institute of Rural Economy, established by 
Count Festetitz, at Kesthell; the Academy of Sciences at Pesth, and the different 
schools ; among others, those for poor girls, patronised by the Countess Teresa 
Brunswick. The Countess Tekeli is also worthy of being mentioned as a pa- 
troness of the education of the poor, The Magonates are particularly anxious to 
promote literature, and to circulate useful knowledge. One of them lately wrote 
a politico-moral treatise, which has been confiscated by the government. It was 
on this oceasion that the noble author proposed to the palatine (brother to the 
Emperor Francis, viceroy of Hungary) that the government should permit none 
but cookery books to be printed. Almost all the proceedings of the Magnates for 
the benefit of the country are opposed by the Austrian government; which is 
directly the reverse of what is stated in the Times. 
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since the fall of Poland, reclamations en masse in the present Diet, on be- 
half of that nation. Hungary forms, without doubt, the most formidable 
existing barrier to despots, where, on the one side, the traveller meets with 
castles, in which heroes and heroines have intrepidly defended themselves, 
and on the other side, he sees the prisons of princes.* The efforts which 
Austria is making, are meant to iumble a peor who have evinced so 
much sympathy for Poland. She executes her own plans, and those of 
Russia. I say nothing of the murders committed on proprietors by pea- 
sants of the Greek faith, which were encouraged by the Russians, during 
the last campaign in Poland, with the design to prevent the Hungarians 
from succouring the Poles. . 


The above, Sir, isa very hasty and imperfect exposé of the means used by 
Russia to blot out Poland for ever from the map of nations, and even to 
exterminate from all Europe every individual belonging to the late revolu- 
tion. The scheme of the “Country Gentleman,” although well-meant, 
and emanating from benevolent motives, is in perfect accordance with the 
views of Russia. 


I conclude, that if the French government persecute us,—if the English 
government will not take us under its powerful protection, and insist upon 
our rights—we will, although abandoned by all nations, rather remain in 
Europe, under the greatest privations, with our eyes constantly turned to 
wi country, than live with every physical comfort in Canada, and forget 

e past! 

The Polish emigrants are like the shades of men who have been cruelly 
massacred, and will never fail to haunt the murderer even in his dreams. 
Exzoriare aliquis ! 

I have the honor to be, Sir, with sentiments of the highest respect and 
consideration, your obedient humble servant, 


A POLE. 





* I visited the fortress of Muran, where Mademoiselle Szechynyi, at the period 
of the revolution of the celebrated Tekeli, defended herself for four years. She 
afterwards married the Count Wesseling, commander of the Imperial forces, 
which fought against her. I also visited the castle, near to Nowygrod, where 
Queen Elizabeth of Hapsburg was imprisoned. 








C, Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 











